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Twelve Unpublished Letters 
of Marcel Proust 


COLLECTION of letters by Marcel Proust now on deposit in the 
A tera College Library, extending — his entire career, 

offers an interesting sar} ling of the development as well as the 
range of his epistolary style. The first of these letters precedes by a few 
years the publication of Les plaisirs et les jours (1896), and the later ones 
fall into Proust’s last years, when Death, as Proust puts it in his preface to 
Paul Morand’s Tendres stocks,’ had already ‘taken up lodgings’ in his 
mind. 

Twelve of the letters, addressed to seven correspondents, are transcribed 
below in full. Except for brief fragments of two letters,* none has been 
previously published, nor have _— letters of Proust to six of the seven cor- 
respondents, many of them long known to have been friends or acquaint- 
ances, appeared in print before.* The presentation here of these letters, 
made possible through the kindness of their owner, and with the permis- 
sion of the author’s niece and literary executor, Mme Proust-Mante, is 
intended to complement the ever-growing body of Proust’s published 
correspondence, whose bulk indicates to what extent Proust, during his 
illness and reclusion, clung to letter writing as the ~ form of communica- 
tion between himself and the outside world. The letters should serve to 
broaden our knowledge of Proust’s friendships and literary interests.‘ 


* Paris, 1923, pp. 9-10. 

* Those to Porel; the fragments appeared in the form of an auction notice in the 
Revue d’bistoire littéraire de la France, XXXVII (1930), 306. 

* One letter from Proust to Porel —a letter of condolence on the death of Mme 
Réjane — was recently published in Porel’s Fils de Réjane (1951-52), 1, 332. Frag- 
ments of two other letters, apparently nowhere printed in full, were included in the 
auction notice in the Revue d’histoire littéraire. 

* The collection also contains five autograph letters to Mme Scheikévitch, one to 
Laure Hayman, and two to Albert Nahmias fils. The Scheikévitch and Hayman let- 
ters have been published in Volume V of the Correspondance générale (Paris, 1935). 
Since there exist minor errors in the published versions, and since certain proper 
names were suppressed at the time of publication, it has been thought advisable to 
offer the following emendations here: 

Letter I of published series: ‘Mais quand une femme comme une oeuvre d’art vous 
révéle ce qu’il y a de plus raffiné dans le charme . . .” (pp. 209-210) should read 
‘nous révéle’. 

Letter XVIII is misdated ‘28 octobre 1917’; the postmark reads 28 February 1917. 
‘M. de N.’ and ‘H. . .” (p. 252) are Sartiges [?] and Henri Bardac, respectively. 


145 
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Generally speaking, Proust’s correspondence does not measure up in 
quality to his literary creation. It was into the novel that Proust poured all 
his energy, with the result that the letters were often hastily scrawled, 
usually under conditions of extreme fatigue — as the state of the hand- 
writing, which occasionally becomes well-nigh illegible, amply demon- 
strates. Nevertheless, Proust’s correspondence occupies a place ancillary 
to his literary work and serves to illuminate his “siege ge ae with the 
arts, as well as facets of his character, which a reading of A la recherche du 
temps perdu does not reveal. This is equivalent to saying that Proust’s great 
work is not fictionalized autobiography or fictionalized memoirs but first 
of all a novel; that is, whatever autobiographical elements A la recherche 
contains have been selected and sifted in the same way in which every 
novelist selects and sifts the data of his experience. 

The letters give us the Proust who has become well known through the 
testimony and tributes of his intimate friends: Proust the hypochondriac, 
and the Proust who wished above all not to offend; in other words, the 
‘Proustified’ Proust. Professor Levin describes Proust’s correspondence as 
sustaining ‘the high pitch of effusiveness, the mannered tone of formality, 
that Proust’s friends characterized by inventing a verb: “to Proustify.” ’* 
However, in the midst of Proust’s gentillesses and laments we also perceive 
Proust the man of letters, the man of taste, reflecting about his art and 
about the other arts, allowing his sensibilities to operate as a critic, en- 
couraging others to dedicate themselves to their task as writers, praising 
and sometimes mildly criticizing their efforts. 

Proust’s literary interests and commitments give this particular group of 
letters a certain measure of unity. Two of the letters are addressed to 
literary personalities of Proust’s own generation (Pierre Louys and Gabriel 
Mourey), two of them to younger writers (Cocteau and Porel); another 
correspondent (Casa-Fuerte) appears to have dabbled in literature; and 
one letter, sent to the Mercure de France, provides a glimpse into certain 


Letter XXII: ‘... si bien que mes plus intéressants “vivace” prennent par le 
ralentissement monstrueux du métronome, la lenteur sans fin d’un adagio.. .’ 
(p. 258) should read ‘que mes plus insignifiants’; ‘qui me font une crasse sans 
nom... (p. 258) should read ‘qui me font une crasse commerciale sans 
nom... On p. 258, ‘vos amis C. . .. = Calmann Lévy; ‘le stupide C.. .’ = 
Georges Calmann; ‘le charmant visage de Mme C. . .2 = Koenigswarter [?]. 
On p. 259, ‘al’encontre des C. . .. = Calmann. There is a postscript to the letter: 
‘Je vous ferai demander par teleph l’adresse de Madame Bliss.’ 

Letter XXVII: ‘M. V. . .’ (p. 265) = Vial. There is a postscript: ‘J’ai diné avec 
Abel Bonnard il y a q. q. jours (ce diner qui m’a fait si mal) mais j’étais trop 
loin de lui et trop incapable de la causerie pour lui parler de vous.’ 

Letter XXVIII: ‘Si je ne peux pas . . .’ (p. 266) should read ‘Si je ne le peux pas . . .’ 
‘M.V.. . (p. 267) = Vial. 

The two letters from Proust to his broker, Albert Nahmias fils, cannot be fitted 
into the group of letters published in the present article, and are therefore omitted. 
* Introduction to Letters of Marcel Proust, translated by Mina Curtiss (New York, 

1948), p. xvii. 
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special problems which Proust the young author faced. In brief these 
letters may be taken as a supplement to the Proust, homme de lettres, with 
whom we have long been familiar. It is, however, an oversimplification to 
draw too sharp a line between Proust’s literary personality and Proust the 
man; the relation between the two as is reciprocal, with delicate ad- 
justments taking place all the time. This accounts, to some extent, for the 
charm of many of the letters, as well as for the disappointment which the 
reader of Proust’s correspondence often experiences after reading it in 
large quantities. Georges de Lauris has perhaps given us the clue for seeing 
Proust’s letters in their proper perspective, and the twelve letters here pub- 
lished tend to support his statement: 


Marcel, dans le dessein secret peut-étre d’aider 4 son observation des autres, 
dans le mouvement naturel aussi de sa pensée et de son coeur, n’était-il pas 
différent pour chacun de ses amis? II se pliait 4 leur nature, 4 leurs travers méme 
qu'il flattait. Ses lettres, comme beaucoup de lettres, font un peu le portrait de 
ceux 4 qui elles sont adressées. Souvent, elles venaient trés vite aprés des en- 
tretiens dont elles sont les échos.® 


The letters are here arranged by correspondents, in roughly chronological 
order. In a number of cases the handwriting is difficult to read with ac- 
curacy; in other cases, the problem of dating Ss been only partially solved, 
through Proust’s unwillingness to date his letters and through disappearance 
of the envelope; * and in one instance identification of a recipient remains 
uncertain. The letters are here printed as they appear in the autographs; 
the reader will easily supply the accents and punctuation which Proust 
omitted. Plates I and II offer samples of Proust’s handwriting: the early 
letter shows Proust the mondain, eager to please Pierre Louys, using a neat 
penmanship; the late letter is. more characteristic of Proust’s grimoire, the 
kind of letter which he scrawled in bed, usually without the benefit of a 
hard-surface support. 


A. To Prerre Lovuy¥s 


[postmarked: Paris, 24 October 1893] 
Ce lundi 


Cher Monsieur 


Ma sympathie pour vs, ardente et intimidée, s’est exaltée vous imaginez 
de quels plaisirs reconnaissants quand j’ai trouvé le Méléagre. Aviez- 


* Marcel Proust, A un ami, with preface by Georges de Lauris (Paris, 1948), 


"As a help in resolving some of these problems, Professor Philip Kolb’s ex- 
haustive and authoritative work, La correspondance de Marcel Proust: chronologie 
et commentaire critique (Urbana, Ill, 1949), has been invaluable, and in certain 
instances Professor Kolb himself has very kindly placed his special knowledge at my 
disposal. 
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vous voulu lui faire la charité d’un semblant de rendu, qui en étant si 
ingénieux reste si gentil! J’ai beaucoup aimé la vie de Méléagre le 
début si subtil et de tant de grace, les charmantes choses douces et 
tolérantes du milieu, la fin si belle. Je ne sais pas le grec et a peine le 
francais deux conditions pr mal juger des mérites spéciaux de votre 
traduction en tant que traduction, mais que je suis sur des autres, et 
serais d’ailleurs garant de ceux-la! Pardon de vous avoir si peu décem- 
ment écrit, mais je suis couché, ai voulu vous remercier avant de 
m’endormir — et ma plume n’est pas appuyée. Dejeunez-vs aussi lundi 
chez notre ami commun (si raffiné au contraire) Robert de Montes- 
quiou. Si non venez donc me voir un jour ou autorisez moi a la récipro- 
que et en attendant je vs envoie mes plus sympathique assurances 


Marcel Proust 


[between July, 1910 and January, 1911] 
102 boulevard Haussmann 
Cher Monsieur 


34 


Je vous propose cette “énigme”. Quel est le sentiment qui m’empéche 
de rester indifférent en apprenant que quelqu’un est décoré, et qui, 
d’une autre fagon, rend cette distinction assez indifférente? Réponse: 
c’est l’admiration. Celle que j’ai pour vous est tr. grande et a trouvé un 
vif plaisir 4 voir votre nom dans la liste des “croix” comme on dit; et 
d’autre part cette méme admiration pense que vous étes beaucoup plus 
qu'un chevalier de la légion d’honneur. A ce mélange d’impressions 
ajoutez — cela devient une recette de cuisine — ma sympathie pour 
votre personne, qui fait prédominer le plaisir; faites cuire le tout de mon 
respect pour Madame Loujys, toujours aussi fervent qu’au temps bien- 
heureux ou je la voyais souvent, et ou on preparait pour vous, dans la 
salle a manger de la rue de Balzac, des plats moins symboliques et plus 
succulents que le ridicule “poulet” que je vous sers en ce moment et 
qui voulait seulement vous dire que je passais avec plaisir de la lecture 
de “l’Officiel” a celle de “La Femme et le Pantin” qui pour une fois 
s'accordent et se complétent. Excusez-moi d’inclure dans mon en- 
veloppe de papier a lettres, une feuille de papier 4 allumer mes poudres 
antiasthmatiques sur laquelle je vous écris. Mais je suis malade et je 
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n’ai jamais prés de mon lit que la moitié de ce qu'il me faut. Votre 
dévoué 
Marcel Proust 


Robert de Montesquiou provides the link here — as he did in so many 
other cases — between the young Proust and other literary figures of the 
time. Louys was achieving success — and notoriety — with his transla- 
tions and novels (Aphrodite, 1896; La femme et le pantin, 1898) at a time 
when Proust was still relatively unknown. That explains in part the ex- 
tremely polite, even flattering, tone of the letters. Pierre Louys’ Les 
poésies de Méléagre, prose translations of the poems of the Greek poet 
Meleager, appeared in 1893. Meleager had been virtually unknown in 
France up to that time, except for an essay by Sainte-Beuve, included in 
Portraits contes:1porains.® 


B. To ApoLpHE VAN BEvER 


[ postmarked: Paris, 7 March 1904] 
Cher Monsieur 


Je ne puis vous dire a quel point je suis contrarié de la fagon dont la 
distribution du livre a été faite. Des amis 4 moi, ou plutét de simples 
relations n’ayant pas le moindre rapport avec la Presse ni méme la 
Littérature ont regu la Priére d’Insérer!® Ce qui me rend fort ridicule. 
D’autre part ce soir dimanche plusieurs personnes (il y en a peut’étre 
beaucoup mais je ne peux parler que de ceux que je sais) n’ont pas en- 
core recu le volume. I] me faut encore (quand vous le pourrez, sans 
urgence) une dizaine de volumes. Je fais les distributions moi-méme 
pour vous éviter de nouveaux dérangements ou du moins je l’ai fait 
pour une trentaine de volumes. Mais comme c’est assez compliqué, il 
se peut que je sois bientét obligé d’avoir de nouveau recours 4 votre 
complaisance pour la distribution. Vous serez tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
gentil aussitét que vous avez recu cette lettre de m’envoyer une Priére 
d’Insérer que je voudrais faire parvenir le soir méme 4 un journal. Si 
en méme temps vous pouviez me dire le nom exact, prénom, et adresse 
de M. de Miomandre * ce serait parfait. Mais croyez-vous que ce soit 

* Paris, 1870-71, V, 407-444. 

* Request to insert a notice into a publication. 


* Francis de Miomandre, writer and critic, published a number of articles on 
Proust between 1914 and 1922. 
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celui-la qui a été interviewé derniérement par le Weekly Review, et 
non M. de Maiomande? Savez-vous l’adresse de M. Louis de Robert?™ 
— J’aimerais penser que vous étes bien et ne souffrez pas. Je serais trés 
heureux de vous savoir guéri. 

Votre dévoué 

Marcel Proust 


J avais justement un livre tout prét et dédicacé pour M. Mourey je vais 
le lui envoyer. J’attendais d’avoir son adresse particuliére. Mais je vais 
tout simplement le lui adresser rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. 


Adolphe Van Bever was the secretary of the publishing house of the 
Mercure de France at the time when Proust’s translation of Ruskin’s Bible 
of Amiens (1904) was published. Van Bever is also known as a compiler 
of anthologies, of which the most celebrated is Poétes d’aujourd’hbui (in 
collaboration with Paul Léautaud), a compilation of Symbolist verse. 

This particular letter illustrates Proust’s solicitousness in ‘supervisi 
the publicity connected with La Bible d’ Amiens and the distribution of the 
book. It was not unusual for Proust, whenever one of his books was about 
to appear, to initiate minor advertising campaigns among his friends. 

Gabriel Mourey, whose name appears in the postscript to this letter, was 
the editor of the magazine Les arts de la vie, to which Proust in 1905 con- 
tributed an article in praise of Robert de Montesquiou entitled ‘Un pro- 
fesseur de Beauté.’ Mourey is the author of an article, ‘Proust, Ruskin et 
Walter Pater,’ which appeared in Monde nouveau (1926). The next 
letter shows that Mourey ‘reciprocated.’ 


C. To Gasriet Mourry 


102 boulevard Haussmann 
30 avril [1910] 
Cher Monsieur 

Votre livre m’arrive 4 un moment ou une grosse bronchite redoublant 
mon emphyséme me fait extrémement souffrir. Aussi je vous demande 
la permission de vous remercier bri¢vement. Mais je veux vous dire 
combien cette traduction me semble belle! Le rythme du Corbeau est si 
fort, si fort qu’il dépasse tous mes souvenirs. Et je l’ai relu au moins 
vingt fois. Je n’aime pas beaucoup les célébres “Cloches”, mais c’est 
admirablement traduit ainsi que les belles stances que vous vantez si 


* Novelist and journalist, friend of Proust and author of De Loti 4 Proust (Paris, 
1928). 
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justement sur les Barques nicéennes et qui survit [?] pour les deux 
Héléne. Baudelaire a bien puisé la * — Sur le morceau ov Poe explique 
comment il a fait le Corbeau, j’ai toute une théorie, jen ai méme trois 
dont je vous fais grace. Mettons pour en hasarder une 4° que ce morceau 
de prose est lui-méme un morceau fort concerté, dont la fin a été faite 
d’abord, qui me semble écrit, bien plutét que le Corbeau, selon la 
théorie qu’il expose. En tous cas c’est délicieux d’intelligence et traduit 
a merveille. Et puis c’est un charme de lire tout cela en compagnie du 
rare lettré que vous étes; d’un mot, d’une heureuse interjection, d’une 
piéce a l’appui choisie entre mille, vous guidez, vous éclairez, avec une 
discréte infaillibilité. Et depuis tant d’années que j’espére (et je n’ai 
toujours pas renoncé!) vous connaitre, c’est du moins une compensa- 
tion 4 mon isolement, de causer avec vous de Poe 4 travers la translucide 


cloison du texte irisé. Croyez 4 mes sentiments affectueusement recon- 
naissants et dévoués 


Marcel Proust 


Gabriel Mourey’s translation of Poe’s complete poems and The Philoso- 
phy of Composition, which appeared in April, 1910, superseded his 1889 
translation of the poems."* The allusion to the ‘two Helens’ refers to Poe’s 
infatuation with Mrs Helen Stannard and his attachment to Mrs Sarah Helen 
Whitman. Mourey, in his notes to the poem “To Helen,’ reprinted an 
article which appeared in the Revue bleue of 6 March 1909 entitled ‘Un 
amour d’Edgard [sic] Poe.’ This article contains the passage to which 
Proust alludes in his letter, with a quotation of Helen Whitman’s account 
of Poe’s devotion to Mrs Stannard, and then continuing: 


Mrs Helen Stannard . . . devint folle et mourut peu de temps aprés, et durant 
des mois Poe vint chaque nuit pleurer sur sa tombe. C'est le souvenir du “seul 
amour idolatre et purement idéal” de son enfance, souvenir qu’il conserva 
pieusement jusqu’a son dernier jour et qui lui inspira ces délicieuses strophes 
voilées: 

Héléne, ta beauté est pour moi 

comme ces nicéennes barques de jadis 


Et, vingt-cing ans aprés, le culte qu’il professait pour ’Héléne de sa jeunesse 
était si vivace, si passionné encore au fond de son étre que, désireux d’exprimer 
a une autre Héléne, la poétesse Héléne Whitman, dont il aimait et admirait le 
talent et qui venait de lui dédier un poéme, sa sympathie fervente, il ne trouvait 


* ‘Le flambeau vivant,’ in Les fleurs du mal. 
“Edgar Allan Poe, Poésies complétes, tr. Gabriel Mourey (Paris, 1910). 
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d’autre hommage 4 lui offrir que la prier de s’en référer aux sentiments ex- 
primés dans ces exquises stances.!* 


One wishes that Proust in this letter had not eR off so readily his 
own ‘three’ theories regarding the composition of “The Raven’; for Proust 
in his letters, as well as in his articles and in portions of A la recherche du 
temps perdu, showed himself to be a highly perceptive literary critic. Un- 
fortunately, so far there exist no published writings in which Proust passes 
judgment on Poe’s literary art. 


D. To ILLAN ALVAREZ DE ToLepo, Marquis pE CasA-FUERTE 


Illan! 


Je ne pense pas que la plus tendre collaboration des couleurs de l’aurore 
et d’une nuance délicate d’amitié ait jamais traduit un joyau plus émou- 
vant, plus enivrant 4 regarder que ce corail gonflé comme un coeur gros, 
comme le soupir d’un sein de femme ou d’une fleur de fuchsia préte a 
s ouvrir, aussi roses que lui. Je |’ai vu, je l’ai désiré, je l’ai regretté, au 
fond de la mer dans des ciels d’été ot sept heures du soir avait effeuillé 
ses derniéres roses dont les pétales trainaient encore sur la mer d’ou 
sans doute vous l’arrachates pour moi. Je n’ai jamais rien vu d’aussi 
délicieux et si je n’étais douloureusement irrité a la pensée que c’est 
vous et non quelque banquier ou quelque usuriére retour de Jérusalem 
par le Cap Martin qui l’a acheté pour moi, je serais parfaitement heu- 
reux. I] est vrai que le fait qu’il vienne de vous y ajoute un charme senti- 
mental qui s’unit si bien 4 son adorable couleur. Mais quelle folie! 
C’est maintenant la jeunesse et la beauté qui entretiennent la vieillesse 
et la hideur, le violoncelle qui entretient |’asthme. Cher Illan j’ai trop 
souffert ce soir pour vous dire plus longuement que je suis confus, 
émerveillé, attendri, reconnaissant et faché 
Votre Marcel 


Samedi 
Mon cher Ilan 
Jaurais vous écrire [sic] avant hier qu’aprés tant de traverses (on est 
allé 7 fois au Vieux Colombier sans le trouver) Copeau a enfin votre 


oeuvre. I] m’a promis de le lire et de m’écrire dés qu’il l’aura lue. 
Tendrement a vous 


Marcel 


* Poe, Poésies completes, p. 263. 
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Mon cher Ilan 


Deux sentiments ne me quittent pas dans l’horreur et la méditation de 
l’affreuse chose, le bonheur profond que vous soyez ici et revenus, la 
tristesse de penser que peut’étre des serviteurs que vous aimez, quel- 
que intendant, moins, de chers arbres, ont peut’étre disparu. Je ne 
sais méme pas de géographie ce qu’en a besoin l’amitié pour me repré- 
senter si la Felicrenza [?] est intacte. Je suis malade et sens que je ne 
puis écrire davantage mais quand vous n’aurez rien 4 faire écr'vez moi 


Mes tendres pensées 
Marcel 


These letters may be roughly assigned to the years 1907-17. The first one 
is certainly in Proust’s earlier, précieux manner, with its effusiveness and its 
symbolist imagery a la Régnier; however, Proust never abandoned this 
préciosité altogether in his correspondence. The second letter probably 
falls into the period 1913-17, between the foundation of the Vieux-Colom- 
bier and the American trip of Jacques Copeau’s company in 1917. Proust 
had met Copeau about 1912 ** in connection with his (fruitless) efforts to 
get Du céte de chez Swann accepted by the Nouvelle revue francaise, of 
which Copeau was at that time the editor-in-chief. In a letter to Montes- 
quiou ** dated by Professor Kolb 9 November 1917 Proust speaks of ‘mes 
amis du Vieux-Colombier,’ and it is at about that time that the second 
letter to Casa-Fuerte must have been written. 

Proust appears to have known Casa-Fuerte by 1907; in a letter to Montes- 
quiou, dated April-May, 1907, he speaks of ae seen him.** Just exactly 
when he did become acquainted with him is difficult to ascertain; he had 
known Illan Alvarez de Toledo’s mother, the Marquise de Casa-Fuerte, 
through the salon of Madeleine Lemaire.** It is interesting to note that in 
an early, undated, letter to Robert de Billy, Proust manifested an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the house of Casa-Fuerte. The excerpt is worth 
quoting, because it illustrates Proust’s fascination with noble families and 
their genealogies: 


Quand le défunt Marquis de Casa Fuerte voulut faire 4 son fils un présent de 
baptéme, il ne pouvait pas trouver dans la vieille Espagne du x1 siécle un joyau 
plus rare ou plus doux — méme parmi les cuirs de Cordoue ou les coupes arabes 
aux reflets rosés ou rose jaune — que ce prénom d’Illan qui n’avait pas été porté 
depuis la prise de Toléde (1085 je crois) et qui enfin semblait avoir été pré- 


* Lettres a la NRF (Les cahiers Marcel Proust, VI; Paris, 1932), p. go. 

* Correspondance générale, 1 (Paris, 1930), 261. 

“ Correspondance générale, \, 226. 

* Proust, ‘La cour aux lilas et l’atelier des roses: le salon de Mme Madeleine 
Lemaire,’ Chroniques (Paris, 1927), p. 32. 
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cieusement conservé dans l’alvéole de marbre dentelé de quelque cathédrale un 
peu musulmane 4 la lueur de bougies qui ne s’étaient pas éteintes depuis presque 
un millénaire.’*® 


This passage is followed by a number of detailed questions about Spanish 
cathedrals, Cordova leather, and so forth, and concludes with a plea for 
speedy ‘renseignement.’ 


E. To ——— Barat [?] 


[sometime after October 1, 1919] 
Cher Monsieur 

Si j’attachais quelque importance a mes lettres (mais je me hate d’ajouter 
que je n’en attache aucune) je pourrais dire que la famille Barat [?] est 
gatée par moi a cet égard. Car ayant a peu prés mille ou douze cents 
lettres 4 répondre et auxquelles, hélas, le double état de ma santé et 
de ma vue ne me permettront pas de répondre, j’ai répondu cependant 
avant hier a votre frére Emile, et je réponds aujourd’hui a vous. Je 
suis allé a |’Hotel Ritz en effet non pas mardi comme vous me |’écrivez, 
mais jeudi et samedi. Je ne vous ai pas vu mais vous n’avez pas a le 
regretter. Samedi j’étais invité par des amis et il ne m’aurait pas été 
possible de causer avec vous, et d’autre part les jours ow je vais seul a 
hotel c’est pour avoir un moment de détente et de silence, au point qu’il 
m’arrive souvent pour ne pas avoir a répondre au bonjour d’un ami, de 
diner dans un salon et d’éviter le restaurant. Malgré cela si vous avez 
des choses a me dire ainsi que vous m’écrivez, je vous ferai demander 
un jour ou je ne serai pas trop mal, et nous causerons dehors a |’heure 
de votre sortie, ou dans mon fiacre. Cela me parait le plus simple. Car 
de domicile je n’en ai pas actuellement, car vous devez avoir appris par 
votre frére que le propriétaire de l’immeuble ot j’habitais y ayant fait 
une banque, les travaux épouvantables que cela a amenés m’ont forcé 
de partir, et depuis ce moment-la, les logements étant fort rares, j’erre 
de demeure en demeure, ce qui m’a rendu fort malade. Aussi je ne 
regois personne, pas méme mon frére, partageant mon temps entre mon 
travail et le repos. Malgré ma bonne intention de causer un soir avec 
vous puisque vous le désirez comme les quelques instants que nous 
passerons devant le Ritz seront forcément assez courts, je crois que vous 
simplifieriez les choses en m’écrivant ce que vous avez 4 me dire. De 
cette fagon, je n’aurais plus qu’a vous répondre de vive voix quand je 


* Robert de Billy, Marcel Proust: lettres et conversations (Paris, 1930), p. 31. 
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vous verrai. Je ne vous parle pas de ma satisfaction de savoir votre frére 
en meilleur état, ni de ma tristesse de ne pas le savoir encore entiére- 
ment guéri, et enfin de mon regret qu’il n’ait pas suivi a cet égard mes 
conseils, en un mot je ne vous parle pas de lui et de mes amicaux senti- 
ments pour lui puisque je lui ai écrit il y a 48 heures. Recevez je vous 
prie monsieur mes salutations trés distinguées 


Marcel Proust 


Comme je n’écris 4 presque personne a cause de la fatigue de ma vue 
et de ma fatigue generale, j’ai demandé a votre frére Emile d’éviter de 
parler de la lettre que je lui ai écrite. Je vous fais la méme recommanda- 
tion a vous, pour éviter de froisser toutes les personnes 4 qui je ne peux 
pas répondre et parmi lesquelles il y a des femmes et des hommes trés 
importants. 

P.S. Ce qui diminue aussi mes chances de vous voir est que vous ne 
me donnez pas votre adresse. Si je la savais cela faciliterait une peu les 
choses en me permettant de vous faire demander chez vous. 

Je ne sais si vous lirez facilement ma lettre mais ma fatigue est si 
grande que cette lettre me met dans l’impossibilité d’envoyer deux 
réponses urgentes qu’attendent deux clients du Ritz. 


Little can be ascertained about this Barat family — if indeed the name 
‘Barat’ is the correct reading here. The date of this letter is approximately 
October-November, 1919; Proust refers to the transformation of his former 
domicile (102, boulevard Haussmann) into a bank (in the spring of 1919). 
After his eviction, Proust occupied the apartment of Mme Rejane, 8bis, 
rue Laurent-Pichat, until October, 1919, then moved to his last address, 
44, rue Hamelin. The expression ‘j’erre de demeure en demeure’ is prob- 
ably somewhat exaggerated, but seems to indicate that Proust did not yet 
consider himself settled at 44, rue Hamelin. Georges de Lauris, in his 
preface to A un ami, attests this by a reference to ‘ces appartements ow il 
[Proust] semblait toujours “de passage”, rue Laurent-Pichat, rue Hame- 
lin . . 2° The letter contains the usual remarks about Proust’s state of 
health and the complaints, characteristic of the last few years of his life, 
of overwork, eyestrain, and the piling up of unanswered mail — all this 
coupled with a certain amount of re de (‘la famille Barat est gatée par 
moi’). The first postscript, enjoining secrecy upon Emile and his “aot a 
in order to avoid offending certain ‘very important’ persons, is particularly 
amusing and indicative of Proust’s eagerness to remain in the good graces 
of all his acquaintances. 


*P. 43. 
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F. To Jacques Poret 
[1918 or early 1919] 
Mon cher ami 


Je n’ai pas pu vous remercier ce soir, vous avez du reste vu sans doute 
hélas |’état physique ou j’étais; mais je ne voudrais pas ajourner |’ex- 
pression de ma reconnaissance. Votre lettre me témoignait a la fois trop 
de gentillesse, et trop de méfiance. Car vous disiez que Madame Porel 
pourrait me plaire comme si ce n’était pas fait depuis le 1* jour! Vous 
le savez bien, et je vous en veux un peu d’avoir feint de lignorer. 
Quant 4 votre gentillesse, elle me touche infiniment. Il m’est assez 
difficile de m’expliquer 4 ce sujet. Nos premiéres rencontres ont été, si 
remarquable que je vous aie trouvé, une déception. Un soir, le courant 
s'est trouvé établi, pendant que je vous reconduisais 4 St Cloud, mais 
je ne vous ai plus vu. Et parmi toutes les facultés que j’ai perdues, 
il y ala mémoire.” Quant a la constance, je ne l’ai jamais eue; l’habitude 
l’a remplacée deux ou trois fois dans ma vie (dans des relations d’un 
autre genre) pour me préparer les chagrins contre lesquels ma faculté 
d’oubli me prémunissait. Votre lettre d’aujourd’hui m’a profondé- 
ment ému, rattachée 4 un ou deux petits faits, ému et par 1a désolé! 
Car je me crois, mon cher ami, menacé, non pas de la mort qui 
m’est absolument indifférente, mais d’un mal que je voudrais surtout 
cacher a mes amis (ne craignez rien! il n’est pas contagieux!) La mort 
en serait évidemment la fin ou plutot la “coupure dans la racine” sou- 
haitée. Malheureusement j’ai cing volumes a corriger, et 4 cause de 
cela je voudrais, (dans les moments ot je m’éléve audessus de |’égoisme, 
et de l’amitié, qui fait d’ailleurs pléonasme avec égoisme) vivre. Mais les 
épreuves viennent si lentement! Faudra-t-il vivre si longtemps. Cher 
ami, il m’a semblé que c’était une forme de reconnaissance de vous parler 
avec cette franchise. Mais ai-je besoin de vous dire combien je souhaite 
peu de former une amitié, au moment ou j’ai déja tellement cessé d’étre 
moi-méme. I] m’est arrivé quelquefois de penser et méme de dire pour 
écarter les importuns, les charmants vers démodés de Sully-Prud- 
homme “Cher passant ne prenez de moi-méme qu’un peu, Le peu qui 


™ Complaints of this sort are, curiously enough, frequent with men whose memo- 
ries are attested by their friends as prodigious. Porel himself pays homage to Proust’s 
enormous power of retention; see Fils de Réjane, 1, 328. Undoubtedly Proust, who 
drew the materials for his novel from his memory, felt the frustration of forgetting 
more acutely than the ordinary person. 
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vous a plu parce qu’il vous ressemble. Mais de nous rencontrer ne for- 
mons pas le voeu, Le Vrai de |’Amitié c’est de sentir ensemble, Le Reste 
en est fragile, €pargnons-nous adieu”. * Maintenant ce n’est méme 
plus l’adieu, c’est le bonjour que je souhaite épargner. J’ai été dés- 
appointé ce soir quand vous avez dit que vous connaissiez mal mon livre, 
ou du moins celui de mes livres qui porte ce titre bizarre “Du cété de 
chez Swann’. Je croyais au contraire que vous l’aviez lu. Mais j’espére 
que vous le lirez. Je crois que ce sera pour vous une nourriture peu 
agréable et salutaire. En tous cas je vous enverrai les volumes suivants, 
si je peux les corriger. Il y a peu de personnes de qui je désire plus étre 
lu que de vous. — Je vous envie de posséder en votre charmante femme, 
le plus beau visage que jamais portraitiste ait pu concevoir ou imiter. 
Pour une heure le Ritz était devenu un musée. Tout a vous et avec une 
profonde gratitude mon cher ami 


Marcel 


P.S. La pagination dans ce premier feuillet se trouve changée parce 
que j’ai commencé par une page qu’il ne fallait pas. 


[ postmarked: Paris, 15 October 1919] 
Mon cher Jacques 

Je vous remercie infiniment (sur le pauvre papier qui allume mes 
poudres, mon papier a lettres n’étant pas prés de moi et la famille 
Albaret * dormant aussi qu’Henri*) de votre délicieuse lettre qui a 
ceci de particuli¢rement touchant qu’elle dit: “Je n’ai pas pu travailler 
littérairement” alors qu’elle est elle-méme le plus beau fruit d’un travail 
littéraire. Vous m’en écririez quinze comme cela, quel volume vraiment 
rare [? paper torn]. Vous me dites: “Je n’ai pas travaillé” et je peux 
vous répondre comme Pascal ou comme Verlaine “Pauvre ame, c’est 
cela”. Cher Jacques, j’ai quitté le 1° la rue Laurent-Pichat, je devais 
partir le 30, mais au dernier moment les tapissiers, les électriciens ne sont 
pas venus. On a cloué les tapis jusqu’a l’heure du matin. Votre lettre 
m’a désespéré, cet arrét a la frontiére, vous restant sur place, je sentais 
vos enfants s’éloigner sans vous comme si on les eut arrachés de moi. 
Et ce que vous dites de la santé de tous n’est pas brillant. Pourvu que 
ce sirocco ne fasse pas étouffer Madame votre mére. Je lui avais dit 


*‘Aux amis inconnus,’ Poésies de Sully Prudhomme 1872-1878 (Paris, 1879), 


p- 5- 
* Odilon and Céleste Albaret, Proust’s housekeepers. 
“ Henri Rochat, Proust’s secretary. 
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Venise, ce n’est pas fameux. D/ailleurs ce n’est pas absolu, le manque 
de poussiére a réussi trés bien 4 des gens qui étouffaient comme elle. Et 
la gondole force au repos. Si je me souviens bien ce que vous avez |a- 
bas * est a peu prés aussi beau que le palais des doges (bien digne de vos 
dogaresses). Ce qui m’embrouille un peu c’est que j’adorais un palais 
Contarini Fasan qui doit étre un bibelot 4 cété de vos grandeurs mais qui 
était, dans son étroitesse, délicieux. Je vous enverrai une chose que j’ai 
écrite sur Venise pour une absurde somptueuse revue (le Feuillet 
d’Art) * et d’ot je voudrais bien détacher une page pour le Matin qui 
me demande une page depuis si longtemps. Comme vous ne m’avez pas 
envoyé de chronique, je n’ai plus attendu et j’ai écrit 4 Robert de Flers 
que j’allais lui en envoyer une de vous, lui disant quel honneur votre 
collaboration ferait un jour au Figaro. Cela n’a pas |’air d’une demande, 
j'ai pris pour prétexte de lui demander |’adresse de Bergerat.* Dés 
que j’aurai sa réponse, je vous la communiquerai. Cher Jacques je suis 
dans un tel état de santé que j’arréte ici tout ce que j’avais 4 vous dire. 
Je voudrais que vous ne sachiez pas ou j’habite parce qu’il y a a Venise 
des gens pour qui il y aurait grd inconvénient que cela soit su et je ne 
peux vous les désigner dans une lettre. Sachez au moins que c’est rue 
Hamelin (et ne le dites pas). C’est un peu enfantin de ne pas vous dire 
le n° puisque vous n’avez qu’a la demander a Charmel.” J’espére bien 
que c’est ce que vous ferez 4 votre retour et que vous viendrez aussitét 
me voir. Que votre “fille mére rassemblant ses enfants” était une belle 
chose. Non seulement je suis plus malade mais j’ai renvoyé Céleste. 
Et puis naturellement je |’ai reprise. Dans le 1** numéro de ce “Feuillet 
d’Art” dont je vous parle, il y avait un article de M. Giraudoux votre 
ami: “Du cété de chez Marcel Proust”. C’était ravissant, bourré 
d’esprit, et cela m’a dégu a un point! Frére Jacques dormez bien, 
écrivez-moi encore de belles choses que je vous rendrai, mais en les 
écrivant ne vous dites pas qu’elles sont pour étre imprimées. Adieu, je 
me sépare difficilement de vous méme par lettres 


Marcel 


* Porel was living in the Palazzo Contarini. 

* No. 4 (December, 1919). 

* Lycée companion and lifelong friend of Proust, staff member of Le Figaro, 
dramatist (collaborator of Gaston de Caillavet). 

* Auguste-Emile Bergerat, member of the Académie Goncourt. 

* Concierge at 8bis, rue Laurent-Pichat. See Porel, Fils de Réjane, I, 331: ‘Nous 
avions, alors, un concierge octogénaire et teint en blond qui avait l’air d’un vieux 
marquis tombé dans la déche. Il s’appelait Charmel.’ 
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Mettez moi aux pieds de Madame votre mére et de Madame Porel. — 
Je pense que le Docteur Coullaud doit habiter depuis longtemps la rue 
Laurent-Pichat, car les travaux si j'ai bien compris n’ont “demandé” 
qu’un jour et demi. Mais je n’ai pas pu faire dire au Dt Coullaud que 
j étais parti parce qu’il n’avait pas laissé d’adresse, et que Céleste avait 
perdu le n° de téléphone de son hopital dont elle ignore le nom. 
D/ailleurs il n’avait pas demandé que je le prévinsse et M. Guéde a du 
sen charger. Je suis désespéré qu’en quittant la maison Odilon n’ait 
pas effacé la petite inscription que je ne sais qui avait tracée 4 cété de 
mon ex porte (Cassis dirait Grosclaude® 4 cause du Cointreau[?] ) et 
qui visait si injurieusement et injustement M. Guéde. Mes adieux avec 
les Charmel ont été indescriptibles et coiiteux. Mais en méme temps je 

“réalisais un gain” par votre gentille rectification des quittances qui 
est une délicatesse de plus a ajouter a toutes vos délicatesses. Porel, le 
pas léger ** du tout, Porel, l’exquis. Vous voyez, j’ai beau avoir fini une 
lettre, étre mort de fatigue, je ne peux pas vous quitter, je reviens, je 
vous redis encore cent fois adieu. Comme g’aurait été gentil l'un 
audessus de ]’autre,*’ comme en vacances, quand on va se dire bonjour 
tout en se brossant les dents. Espérons que Coulllaud [sic] sera plus 
gentil. Charmel est devenu trés familier (dans le sens gentil) les 
derniers jours, parceque Castellane* est venu me voir (je n’ai pas regu 
ce méchant qui n’est pas gentil pour Mme Tomson™ et j’ai refusé son 
diner) et, dame, comme Charmel a été chez le pére de M. le marquis! 

” Etienne Grosclaude, writer and journalist, whose witticisms were widely quoted 
in Paris drawing-rooms. 

" The following anecdote, reported by Porel (Fils de Réjane, I, 327-328), makes 
this statement clear. Porel, in 1918, had confided in Proust concerning his marriage 
plans. Proust commented: ‘J’ai peur pour vous, quand je vous vois prét 4 vous 
avancer dans la vie, si jeune, avec ce merveilleux fardeau sur le bras.’ Porel con- 
tinues: ‘. . . Marcel savait que nul ne peut empécher les gens légers de s’aventurer 
au-dela d’eux-mémes. Lorsque j’apparaissais chez lui, il disait 4 Céleste: “Céleste, 
veillez 4 ce que toutes les fenétres soient bien fermées, sinon, M. Porel va s’envoler!” 
A ce moment-la, il regardait vers la fenétre, comme s'il m’avait vu m’envoler vrai- 
ment, portant dans mes bras le “merveilleux fardeau”. Et il ne riait pas. De ce jour- 
la, il m’appela Porel-le-Léger.’ 

“Porel (Fils de Réjane, 1, 330) describes the arrangement of the apartments at 
8bis, rue Laurent-Pichat, as follows: ‘Ma mére occupait le deuxiéme étage, ma femme 
et moi le troisiéme, Proust le quatriéme. . . . Le soir venu, s’il avait envie de bavarder, 
il donnait trois coups sur son plancher, comme au théatre. Dans une maison habitée 
par Réjane, ce signal lui avait paru convenable.’ 

“Boni, Marquis de Castellane. 

“Probably the wife of Gaston Thomson, former Ministre de la Marine. 
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Vis 4 vis de moi qui ne suis méme pas allé chez le fils cela donnait a 
Charmel une importance paternelle. I] avait presque l’air de me faire de 
loeil et réalisait l’expression de figure de ce déménageur dont Colette 
me citait l’autre jour cette phrase “Je sais que je suis un beau gosse mais 
je sens mauvais des pieds”. Hélas Charmel passe sa vie chez le bistro. 
Je lui ai fait en partant de g4*s recommandations relativement aux 
boiseries de Madame votre mére, car les ouvriers, venus pendant que 
j habitais encore, avaient eu a pénétrer dans le cabinet inconnu de moi 
“parce qu'il y avait un radiateur”. Ils n’ont rien emporté, et depuis 
mon départ non plus je ne crois pas car Odilon est allé plusieurs fois 
chercher des lettres et cela se serait su. Adieu Jacques le mélancolique, 


j espére qu’au moment ou je vous écris les enfants ne toussent plus, moi 
je n’arréte pas une seconde. 


Jacques Porel is the son of the famous actress, Mme Réjane, as well as her 
biographer. As already noted, brief excerpts from four of Proust’s letters 
to Porel (including the two here given in full) were printed in the Revue 
d@’ histoire littéraire de la France in 1930, and another letter — of condolence 
on the death of Porel’s mother — has been reproduced in Fils de Réjane.* 
Three of the letters excerpted in the Revue d'histoire littéraire center around 
Proust’s occupancy of Madame Réjane’s apartment in the rue Laurent- 
Pichat, after his eviction from 102, boulevard Haussmann. Proust, who had 
known Mme Réjane through his close friend Mme Straus, was offered the 
opportunity to occupy one of the three apartments which the actress rented 
at 8bis, rue Laurent-Pichat, and lived at this address from March to Octo- 
ber, 1919. ‘Pourquoi se décida-t-il en faveur de ce logement indigne de lui, 
je ne saurais le dire,’ writes Porel. ‘Je l’ai toujours en un sens, regretté, car 
il y fut malheureux.’ ** However, it should be noted in passing that Proust 
was never satisfied with his lodgings after he left his cork-lined room on 
boulevard Haussmann. An excerpt from one of the unpublished letters 
tells us something of Proust’s reluctance to leave the Rejane apartment, 
the dread of having to change lodgings twice within the same year: ‘J’ai 
eu une frousse énorme, non pas de mourir, mais qu’en apprenant que je ne 
sortais plus je cherchais 4 prolonger sous prétexte de maladie aux dépens 
du Docteur qui me succéde.’ This Doctor seems to be the Dr Couillaud 
mentioned in Proust’s letter of October, 1919. 

The Proust-Porel friendship dates from the year 1917. Porel had met 
Proust casually in 1912, at Cabourg, and had read Swann in 1914. Porel 
describes his first visits to Proust in 1917, Proust’s uncanny psychological 
penetration, his enthusiasms, his tactfulness. Porel was in his early twenties 
at the time and seems to a certain extent to have been dependent on Proust’s 

* See notes 2 and 3 above. 

” Fils de Réjane, 1, 330. 
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advice, primarily on literary matters. Proust was instrumental in helping 
Porel break into print (‘Par [Riviére], il fit, non sans mal, recevoir une de 
mes méchantes nouvelles publi¢es, peu aprés, dans la [Nouvelle revue fran- 
¢aise]’),** and Porel actually dedicated one of his short stories to his bene- 
factor.** 

It is significant that Proust should have advised Porel never to sit down to 
write ‘with the printer in mind’; Proust's own experience between Les 
plaisirs et les jours (1896) and Swann (1913), a period in which he wrote 
a great deal but felt that he was not yet ready fo ej he printer, confirmed 
this point of view. He was to summarize this attitude neatly in one of his 
last letters: ‘Quant au style, je me suis efforcé de rejeter tout ce que dicte 
lintelligence pure, tout ce qui est rhétorique, enjolivement et, 4 peu prés, 
images voulues et cherchées . . . pour exprimer mes impressions profondes 
et authentiques et respecter la marche naturelle de ma pensée.’ ** The words 
‘authentiques’ and ‘naturelle’ here underline Proust’s belief that during the 
act of creation all affectation must be banished from the writer’s mind. In 
the notes to his translation of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies he had pointed 
out that Victor Hugo’s real mastery of the French language lay in the 
absence of pedantry, despite the width and wealth of Hugo’s vocabulary. 
‘Sa langue, si savante et riche qu’elle soit, n’est que le clavier sur lequel il im- 
provise. Et comme il ne pense pas 4 la rareté du terme pendant qu’il écrit, 
son oeuvre ne porte pas la trace, la tare, d’une affectation.’ *° 

Porel’s appreciation of Proust’s help is manifested by his contribution to 
the Proust memorial volume, Hommage a Marcel Proust, and more recently 
in the very fine pages on Proust included in Porel’s own souvenirs.** The 
article in the Hommage volume, entitled ‘L’imagination dans |’amitié,’ 
as good a summary as any of the admiration in which Porel held Proust: 


Longtemps avant de vous connaitre, Proust s’était initié 4 vous, était peu a peu 
descendu par la pensée dans votre propre existence, Combien d’individus 
n’a-t-il pas observés du fond de sa chambre, sans jamais les voir? 

Marcel avait sur vous ce grand avantage d’étre déja votre intime au moment 
ot vous apparaissiez devant lui. On en était géné, timide. Il avait tout prévu! 

I] battait en retraite sur une distance voulue, 4 l'aide de gentillesses, de 
prévenances, d’adorables et fines naivetés dont lui seul avait et gardera le secret. 


" Fils de Réjane, 1, 330-331. See also a letter to Frangois Mauriac, dated by Pro- 
fessor Kolb July—beginning August, 1921, in which Proust wrote: ‘J’ai envoyé un 
poéme de Porel recommandé également par Fargue qui a été instantanément refusé, 
etc. Néanmoins, si cela vous plait, j’en parlerai 4 Riviere dés son retour’ (Mauriac, 
Du coté de chez Proust, Paris, 1947, p. 25). 

* ‘Siegfried ou la précocité, Revue hebdomadaire, XXX (8 October 1921), 203- 
215. 

” Correspondance générale, Ill, 195 (to Camille Vettard). 

“ Sésame et les lys (Paris, 1905), p. 95 n. 

“ Fils de Réjane, 1, 317-332. 
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Il vous attirait ainsi insensiblement mais vite dans le cercle rayonnant de sa 
personnalité. 

Je me rappelle étre sorti, la nuit de ma premiére visite, de cette chambre 
embrumée, sous l’impression de ma petitesse, de ma pauvreté, mais, comme un 
pauvre, ébloui et passionné de dévouement.*? 


In spite of Porel’s éblouissement, the reader of the two letters is un- 
doubtedly struck by their contrast in tone. This feature is not unusual with 
Proust. In the earlier letter we find Proust nurturing his dissatisfaction with 
Porel and adopting a world-weary and misanthropic attitude, bolstered by 
some ‘charmants vers démodés’ of Sully Prudhomme. In the second letter, 
Proust’s tone is that of warm friendship; he finds it difficult to finish the 
letter (the postscript is almost as long as the body of the letter!). More- 
over, the second letter was bound to be ‘warmer,’ inasmuch as it touched 
a matter very close to Proust’s heart — his nostalgia for Venice, which he 
had visited in 1900, The memory of Venice and the flagstones of Saint 
Mark’s had been resuscitated by the writing and publication in the Feuillets 
d@’art of the famous ‘Venice’ chapter of Albertine disparue. Porel attempts 
to account for the discrepancies and discontinuities of Proust’s moods — a 
phenomenon which has puzzled other correspondents also. Proust’s readi- 
ness to take offense is no more than an expression of his hypersensitivity 
in matters affecting friendship, which he in his own way idealized to a 
point where frequent disillusionments were almost inevitable. Porel, in 
addition, finds that the pettiness of so many of Proust’s letters is like a 
respite from his sufferings and from the exigencies of his self-discipline: 


Aucun écrivain n’a écrit de lettres plus décevantes que les siennes. (Non 


qu'il n’en ait envoyé aussi, de simples, de charmantes, toutes rayonnantes de 
naturel, d’amitié.) 

On ne saurait lui en vouloir. Les malades de génie se soignent comme ils 
peuvent, eux aussi. La miévrerie de tant de lettres de Proust, c’est une lutte 


contre le mal, c’est une bréve halte entre ces deux tyrannies: la maladie et le 
travail.*% 


G. To Jean Cocteau 
[ postmarked: Paris, 11 February 1919] 
Cher Jean 

Jespére qu’on vous a redit, de bien des cétés, l’admiration que j’ai ex- 
primée pour le Cap de Bonne Espérance. Si je ne vous !’ai pas dite en- 
core moi-méme, si je ne vous le dis pas ici, c’est que, comme vous le 
savez peut’étre, ma laryngite mal soignée (prise le jour ou j’ai diné 
avec vous au Ritz) fait que quand je sors un jour, toute la semaine 


“ Hommage 4 Marcel Proust (Les cahiers Marcel Proust, I; Paris, 1927), pp. 88- 


* Fils dz Réjane, I, 326. 
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suivante j’ai 39, 39 1/2 de fiévre. D’ow incapacité d’écrire une lettre, 
de corriger une épreuve. A cela sont venus se joindre “dans une re- 
doutable et profonde unité” “* des chagrins, et divers genres de cala- 
mités comme la menace d’un déménagement, (la maison que j’habite 
ayant été vendue a une banque). Je vous écrirai quand je serai un peu 
sorti je ne dis méme pas des réponses a écrire, mais des lettres 4 ouvrir, 
qui s’empilent avec les épreuves. Cher Jean je ne voudrais pas que vous 
croyiez que je vous ai volé une image. Deux ans avant d’avoir lu le Cap 
de Bonne Espérance, j’ai écrit dans la Préface pour Blanche que les 
allemands ne pouvant posséder Reims, |’avaient vitriolée. Des épreuves 
qui doivent dater d’au moins un an et demi pourront faire foi (si vous 
aviez l’ombre d’un doute) que je ne connaissais pas un mot du Cap 
quand j’ai écrit cela. Hélas je crains pour moi que ce soit notre seule 
rencontre et je ne pense pas que j’aurais été capable de trouver entre 
tant d’autres cette magnifique i image du roi quand le peuple procéde 3 a 
son arrestation.*® Si je causais avec vous je vous dirais toute ma pensée 
que ne pourrait du reste que vous plaire puis que je pense que dans ce 
poeme vous avez trouvé aussi vous, le secret de vous élever audessus 
de votre sol et de vous délivrer de la pesanteur. Mais ce mot de pesanteur 
me fait penser que je vous dirais aussi des choses ou je peux avoir ‘ort. 
Par exemple (avec cette dureté baudelairienne qui, pour mon goit, 
accuse trop une métaphore, ne la fond pas assez dans le style), que “la 
chiourme de pesanteur” me parait une expression trop insistante, aprés 
celles si justes de “Minerve en cuirasse de cuir”.** Dans un ordre tout 
“ Allusion to the line ‘dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité’ in Baudelaire’s ‘Cor- 
respondances.’ 
“The aviator (‘l'ange de plomb’), after landing at the Tunis airport, says 
. jai soif 

La gourde pleine 

La gourde lourde 

Il dit: je suis prét 4 vous suivre 

Il dit les paroles nobles d’un roi 

quand le _peuple 


procéde 4 son arrestation 
avec un air de menace timide 


Téte lourde sourde 
lourde 
(Cocteau, Oeuvres complétes, Ill, Lausanne, 1946-51, 99) 
Le pilote sent 4 son cou une médaille 
d'argent 
cadeau de la plus brave 
des bien-aimées 


Libre 
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différent, je trouve qu’on peut “s’étendre” dans un livre comme la 
Guerre et la Paix (quoique je préfére la concentration, méme dans la 
longueur) mais dans un livre aussi bref, quoique si altier, la répétition 
d’une image ne convient peut’étre pas si bien (je pense justement a un 
passage voisin de celui dont je venais de vous parler: “ses Guadalquivir, 
ses Gulf Stream, ses Lacs Tchad, ses Zuydersée).*" Mais au fond je 
crois que 1a j’ai tort et qu’il y a de la variété dans cette carte hydro- 
graphique du ciel. I] faut épuiser une idée, tant qu'elle a des choses 
différentes a livrer. Donc vous avez raison. C’est l’idée fausse que vous 
étiez debussyste qui me faisait vous trouver en contradiction avec la 
doctrine de ne faire qu "indiquer. I] parait qu’on ne peut se faire une 
idée de ce que vous étes quand vous récitez ce poéme. Puis-je ne pas 
croire aux fatalités quand je compte toutes celles qui successivement, 


un 
air vif d’lliade 
Minerve en cuirasse de cuir 


sur les flottes 
sur les émeutes 


de nouveau le pilote s’évade 


La chiourme de pesanteur 
sur les traces du captif en train de fuir 
lache ses soldats et ses meutes 


Plus haut 


plus haut 
(Cocteau, Oeuvres completes, Il, 90) 


Les pentes du vide 

ses fleuves chauds 

ses golfes ou on vire 
ses remous de lave 

ses Gulf Stream 

ses lacs Tchad 


ses Zuyderzée 
(Cocteau, Oeuvres completes, Ill, 90-91) 


on entendait 
des voix chanter 6 Tannenbaum 
on entendait 
net 
comme sur l'autre berge d’un fleuve 
on entendait les voix les voix 
de l’armée allemande 


6 Tannenbaum 
6 Tannenbaum 
wie griin sind deine Blatter 


et chez nous des rires d’école 
de bons rires patois 
chez nous 
(Cocteau, Oeuvres completes, Ill, 47-48) 
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prenant les formes les plus bizarres, m’ont empéché de vous entendre. 
J’espére en une meilleure vie, plus conforme 4 ce qui plait, redressée 


Votre Marcel 


Encore bien des choses par une manie de sincérité qui n’est sans doute 
que pour mieux vous persuader de celle de mes louanges, relativement 
a la France aux rires patois, tout cela qui est bien de vous mais ou |’ex- 
pression est plus voisine de choses comme la jeune fille Violaine.* 
C’est bien de vous pourtant, on sent que vous le parlez naturellement. 
Mais a coté de la Minerve de cuir! Et de Dante et Virgile! 


[ postmarked: Paris, 7 November 1920] 
Mon cher Jean 


Je lis, je relis le Coq etl’ Arlequin avec émerveillement. Il n’y a pas une 
pensée qui ne soit profonde, ni une expression d’un bonheur incroyable. 
On croit vous entendre quand on lit la source desapprouve presque tou- 
jours l’itinéraire du fleuve.** Les pensées sous le sous titre de Sens “ce 
qui est desagreable c’est leur bonne musique” est [sic] particuliére- 
ment étonnant.” J’adhére entiérement a “peu importe leur orifice” ” 
car je pense que vous ne le retournez pas contre les oeuvres longues. 
Que nous pensions de méme tout le temps sur |’art et l’Epoque, si vous 
avez vraiment lu Swann et rien que ce que vous avez lu ici de A l’'Ombre 
des jeunes f. en fleurs, le prouve. Mais cela (que vous avez trouvé de 
votre cété) vous lexprimez mieux. J’envie vos formules saisissantes. 
Toute la contribution 4 l’histoire de Parade m’intéresse 4 un point! La 
sortie de scéne de Nijinsky est étonnante.” Il y a des contradictions 

“ ‘La jeune fille Violaine’ is the heroine (and the original title) of Paul Claudel’s 
drama L’annonce faite a Marie. 

“ Le coq et l'arlequin: notes autour de la musique (Paris, 1918), p. 13. 


” The entire passage referred to by Proust reads as follows (p. 17): 

‘Sens. L’oreille réprouve mais supporte certaines musiques; transportons-les dans 
le domaine du nez, elles nous obligeraient a fuir. 

‘La mauvaise musique méprisée par les beaux esprits est bien agréable. Ce qui est 
désagréable, c’est leur bonne musique.’ 

"P. 29: ‘Petite oeuvre.—Il y a des oeuvres dont toute l'importance est en pro- 
fondeur — peu importe leur orifice.’ 

“ This is not a reference to Parade, but to Le spectre de la rose, described by 
Cocteau in an appendix to Le coq et l'arlequin, p. 61, entitled ‘Fragments de “Igor 
Strawinsky et le Ballet russe”’: ‘C’était en 1910. Nijinsky dansait le “Spectre de la 
Rose”. Au lieu d’assister au spectacle, j’allais l’attendre dans la coulisse. La, c’était 
vraiment trés bien. Apreés le baiser 4 la jeune fille, le spectre de la rose s’élance par la 
fenétre . . . et retombe parmi des aides qui lui crachent de eau 4 la figure, et le 
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entre certaines pensées (par ex. Il faut crier a bas Wagner avec St Saens 
et comment ne pas défendre Strauss contre ceux qui |’attaquent en 
faveur de Puccini). Et cela me ravit car j’aime qu’on montre les diffé- 
rentes faces. Je me contredis tout le temps. A propos de St Saens je dois 
dire que jamais un musicien ne m’a autant emmerdé (Gounod dans 
Faust encore plus) et que j’ai été confondu d’entendre Stravinsky dire 
que sa Symphonie en ut mineur ™ était un chef d’oeuvre supérieur a 
tout Franck. Malgré cela je trouve tt de méme dur de le mettre dans 
le méme sac que Charpentier ou Bruneau.™ La seule chose ot je ne 
serais peut’étre pas d’accord avec vous c’est sur la musique de tous les 
jours, du moins considerée comme seule musique pour toujours. Il y a 
des époques (aprés “le Temple qui fut! quelle niaiserie dans la pré- 
ciosité) ou il est nécessaire de préférer le pair, mais cela n’empéche pas 
(et je ne suis pourtant pas un admirateur de Verlaine) qu’a d’autres 
époques il devient nécessaire de préférer l’impair. Personnellement je 
préfére le pair. Si je ne vais pas jusqu’au “litre”, c’est que ce serait de 
ma part une affectation aussi grande que de parler d’ “amphores”, bien 
qu’inverse, parce que je n’ai pas eu la chance, sauf au temps de mon 
service militaire fait trop jeune, de voir des “litres”. Vous savez que 
je suis tres réaliste dans ma vie. Je n’ai jamais essayé d’ameublement 
“artiste”, j’ai eu du liége quand j’avais du bruit etc. Mais pour moi 
parler de “litres” ce serait du romantisme. J’ai toujours 4 cause de mon 
état de santé fait venir 4 domicile les personnes qui en usent. Une 
derniére objection pour vous montrer la sincérité de l’admiration. Je 
déteste Wilde (ou plutdt je ne le connais pas) et je m’efforce de ne pas 
me complaire a Strauss. Mais a-t-il pris une plaisanterie légére pour 
théme d’une oeuvre grave que ce ne serait pas une condamnation. C’est 
arrivé cent fois dans l’histoire de la Littérature. Dans la peinture le 
contraire arrive souvent. Si on jugeait d’aprés |’Evangile la peinture 


bouchonnent avec des serviettes éponge, comme un boxeur. Que de grace et de 
brutalité jointes! J’entendrai toujours ce tonnerre d’applaudissements; toujours je 
reverrai ce jeune homme barbouillé de fard, ralant, suant, comprimant d’une main 
son coeur, et se retenant de l’autre au décor, ou bien évanoui sur une chaise. Aprés, 
giflé, inondé, secoué, il rentrait en scéne, saluait d’un sourire.’ 

* The Third Symphony (with organ and piano). Note that Proust in inscribing 
a copy of Swann for Jacques de Lacretelle expressed his dislike for Saint-Saéns some- 
what more politely: ‘musicien que je n’aime pas’ (Hommage a Marcel Proust, p. 
190). 

“ Gustave Charpentier, the composer of Louise; Alfred Bruneau, composer of 
Zola-inspired operas, such as Le réve and L’attaque du moulin. 
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religieuse de la Renaissance! Si Racine avait tué Phédre d’un lever de 
rideau grec, sa Phédre n’en serait pas moins belle. Quelle belle phrase 


sur |’artiste original et la copie.** Quelle joie de vous entendre dire 
Chardin, Ingres, Manet. Malheureusement je n’ai jamais vu de 


Cézanne.” Ou peut-on en voir? Mille tendressess de votre Marcel. 


The above two letters are perhaps the most interesting of the entire 
group here presented. In the first place, they are the first two letters of the 
Proust-Cocteau correspondence to be published anywhere; and secondly 
— without abandoning the usual ‘Proustian’ features of flattery and com- 
plaint — they show us another familiar side of our author: Proust as a per- 
ceptive critic of literature and music. 

Proust’s acquaintance with Cocteau antedated somewhat the spring of 
1911. In a letter to Billy, dated April, 1911, Proust wrote: ‘Je m’étais lié 
avec un jeune poéte trés remarquablement intelligent et doué qui s’appelle 
M. Jean Cocteau . . . Il est tout a fait gentil.’** This friendship lasted 
till the end of Proust’s life, although it seems to have had its ups and downs, 
as the following letter to Walter Tacey shows: 


Je comprends que Cocteau ait la Siréne,®* car il a vraiment lui-méme lair d’une 
siréne avec son nez en fine aréte de poisson, ses yeux fascinateurs. Et aussi l’air 
d’un hippocampe. Il est bien gentil, je n’ai pas encore répondu a une lettre 
fachée de lui. Aussi ne lui dites pas qu’il a Pair d’une siréne et d’un hippocampe, 
ce que je ne dirais 4 nul autre que vous qui l’aimez.*® 


As a matter of fact, a little of this ton fdché can be surmised from the first 
letter, in which Proust defends himself against the accusation of having pur- 
loined one of Cocteau’s images. .In spite of all this, Cocteau’s tribute to 
Proust in the Hommage volume is full of high admiration.” 

Le Cap de Bonne-Espérance is a long poem in the surrealist manner, 
utilizing extensively the vocabulary and imagery of aviation, and ranging 
widely over portions of the globe. The work was published in 1919 and 
dedicated to Cocteau’s friend Roland Garros, ‘prisonnier en Allemagne’: 


Accroche-toi bien Garros 
accroche-toi bien 4 mon épaule 


* Le coq et l'arlequin, p. 50: 

‘LA REALITE SEULE MOTIVE L’OEUVRE D’ART IMPORTANTE. 

‘Un artiste original ne peut pas copier. Il n’a donc qu’a copier pour étre original.’ 

“Le coq et l'arlequin, p. 36; “Depuis dix ans, Chardin, Ingres, Manet, Cézanne 
dirigent la peinture d'Europe et |’étranger vient mettre chez nous ses dons ethniques 
a leur école. Or, je vous l’annonce, la musique frangaise va influencer le monde.’ 

* Billy, Marcel Proust, p. 72. 

“ Paris publishing house, no longer in existence, publishers of Le coq et P'arlequin. 

” Correspondance générale, V, 80. 

° Hommage 4 Marcel Proust, pp. 77-79. 
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Dante et Virgile 
au bord du gouffre 


Je temporte 4 mon tour 
aviateur de l’encre 
moi * 


The misunderstanding between Proust and Cocteau regarding the ‘vitrioli- 
zation’ of the Reims Cathedral refers to the following passage in the poem, 
subtitled ‘Géorgiques funébres’: 


Moi Jean j’ai vu Reims détruite 
et de loin elle fumait 
comme une torche 


Haut haut les séraphins crachent la mélinite 
Ciel de Septembre 
Les avions réglent le tir 


La cathédrale 

un golgotha de guipure 
ilot fumeux je regarde 
son visage vitriolé 


Cocteau had apparently accused Proust of ‘stealing’ the last image. Jacques- 
Emile Blanche’s Propos de peintre had been published in 1919; in the preface 
Proust had written, recalling his grandparental home in Auteuil: 


Dans la pénombre de la salle 4 manger, l’arc-en-ciel de ces porte-couteaux * 
projetait sur les murs des ocellures de paon qui me semblaient aussi merveilleuses 
que les vitraux — préservés seulement dans les exquis relevés et transpositions 
qu’en a donnés Helleu — de la cathédrale de Reims, de cette cathédrale de 
Reims que de sauvages Allemands aimaient tant, que ne pouvant la prendre de 
force ils l’ont vitriolée.“ 


In a footnote Proust explained that this passage had been written before the 
defeat of the German armies — a statement which he reiterates in the above 
letter. 

The observations in praise of Cocteau’s metaphors show Proust’s acute 
sense of style, as well as his tendency (particularly marked in his cor- 
respondence) to dwell politely on the meritorious aspects of a work. Two 
of Proust’s observations recall critical judgments found in his other works. 
‘Cette dureté baudelairienne’ echoes certain remarks which Proust made in 
his essay on Baudelaire, where he speaks of an occasional ‘manque de 


“ Cocteau, Oeuvres completes, Ill, 14-15. 

“ Oceuvres completes, Il, 45. 

“ Knife-rests in the form of crystal prisms. 

“ Blanche, Propos de peintre, 7th ed. (Paris, 1927), I, viii. 
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souffle’ in Baudelaire’s verse,” and in the preface to Tendres stocks, in 
which Proust observes, ‘Le style de Baudelaire a souvent quelque chose 
d’extérieur et de percutant . . .’ Inadequate fusion of material and style 
is charged against Balzac, for in his works ‘coexistent, non digérés, non 
encore transformés, tous les éléments d’un style 4 venir qui n’existe pas.’ * 
Moreover, the notion of the ‘fusion’ of material and style underlies Proust’s 
essay on Flaubert °° as well as the essay on aesthetics that opens the second 
volume of Le temps retrouvé. 

The allusion to War and Peace may be somewhat clarified by quoting 
from La prisonniére. In the passage in which the Narrator lectures ex- 


tensively to Albertine about ‘phrases-types’ of various novelists, he says of 
Tolstoi: 


Du reste, si je t'ai dit que c’est de roman a roman la méme scéne, c’est au sein 
d’un méme roman que les mémes scénes, les mémes personnages se reproduisent 
si le roman est trés long. Je pourrais te le montrer facilement dans /a Guerre 
et la Paix, et certaine scéne dans une voiture . . .® 


The harangue breaks off at a tantalizing point, but for the purpose of the 
present discussion it appears evident that Proust felt that in a long novel 
the author needs to rely on recurrent scenes or images — in other words, 
something like a Leitmotiv technique. Here Proust suggests that Le Cap de 
Bonne-Espérance, in spite of the fact that it is longer than the average poem, 
by virtue of its concentration may mot lend itself to repetition and recur- 
rence. 

Le coq et larlequin, published in 1918, is a tract written expressly to 
defend Satie and ‘simplicity’ in the new music. In Cocteau’s own words, 
‘C’est un manuel de poche ou je ne parle de moi qu’a cause de Parade, et de 
Parade qu’a titre d’exemple et aussi du Sacre du printemps pour fixer les 
points d'histoire.’ ° The tone of this little book of aphorisms is strictly 
anti-Wagnerian, anti-impressionist (hence Cocteau’s ‘perversion’ of Ver- 
laine’s poétique *'). The answer to Wagnerite and Debussyist abuses was 
to be Satie’s simplicity (‘Satie enseigne la plus grande audace a notre époque: 
étre simple’ ™), and Parade (performed 18 May 1917) symbolized this 


“*A propos de Baudelaire,’ Chroniques, p. 219. 

“P. 15. 

“ Proust, Le Balzac de M. de Guermantes (Neuchatel, 1950), p. 83. 

“*A propos du “style” de Flaubert,’ Chroniques, pp. 193-211. 

” La prisonniére (Paris, 1949), Il, 220. 

” ‘Réponse 4 André Gide,’ Les écrits nouveaux, Ill (June-July, 1919), 158. 

" Le coq et Parlequin, pp. 30-31: 

‘De la musique avant toute chose . . . Et pour cela préfére le pair . . . Plus lourd 
et moins soluble dans l’air . . . Avec tout en lui qui pése et qui pose. 

‘Il faut surtout que tu n’ailles point . . . Choisir tes mots avec quelque méprise 


. . » Rien de moins cher que la chanson grise . . . Ou l’imprécis au précis se joint.’ 
“P 
+ 30. 
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audacity. Besides, Parade constituted a tacit alternative to Wagner’s 
Gesamtkunstwerk by being the product of the collaboration of five artists 
— Picasso, Satie, Cocteau, Massine, and Diaghilev — rather than the crea- 
tion of a single artist-demiurge. However, the tone of general hostility to 
nineteenth-century music which underlies Le coq et Parlequin involved 
Cocteau in a number of inconsistencies to which Proust quickly took ex- 
ception. The two passages alluded to read as follows: 


On est quelquefois tenu de soutenir qui on réprouve. Comment ne pas dé- 
fendre Strauss, par exemple, contre ceux qui |’attaquent par simple germano- 
phobisme, ou en faveur de Puccini? 


Défendre Wagner parce que Saint-Saéns l’attaque est trop simple. Il faut 
crier “A bas Wagner!” avec Saint-Saéns. C’est la véritable bravoure.” 


Besides, Proust’s admiration for Wagner’s music is well known. The weak- 
ness of Cocteau’s little ‘pocket manual’ lies in its immoderate polemicism. 


Thus, Cocteau finds it necessary to make an injudicious attack on Bee- 
thoven: 


Beethoven est fastidieux lorsqu’il développe, Bach pas, parce que Beethoven 
fait du développement de forme, et Bach du développement d’idée.”* 


The point here is not so much that Cocteau is wrong but that he is con- 
fused, failing to see that the essence of Beethoven’s creation lies in the 
development and expansion of the dramatic implications of his material. 
But, in a certain sense, Cocteau is reacting against the entire tradition of 
dramatic music. 

On the subject of Debussy’s precious titles ® for his works (the example 
used here is the piano piece ‘Et la lune descend sur le temple qui fut,’ from 
Images), agreement between Proust and Cocteau is easier. Nevertheless, 
Proust is unwilling to follow Cocteau unhesitatingly into the domain of 
Satie’s sophisticated simplicity, which manifests itself by taking Debussy’s 
titles @ rebours, generally with comic effectiveness: “Trois morceaux en 
forme de poire,’ ‘Embryons desséchés,’ and so forth. Nor is Proust willing 
to become a defender of what Cocteau terms ‘everyday music.’ Cocteau 
had reacted against Debussy by rejecting the impressionist vocabulary, re- 
ferring explicitly to certain Debussy titles: 

Assez de nuages, de vagues, d’aquariums, d’ondines et de parfums la nuit 
[sic]; il nous faut une musique sur la terre, UNE MUSIQUE DE TOUS LES JOURS. 


Assez de hamacs, de guirlandes, de gondoles; je veux qu’on me batisse une 
musique ou j’habite comme dans une maison. 


™P. 16 and pp. 21-22, respectively. 
"Pi 06. 
™P. 26: ‘l’'abus debussyste des titres précieux.’ 
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Notre musique doit étre construite 4 mesure d’homme. 


La musique n’est pas toujours gondole, coursier, corde raide. Elle est aussi 
quelquefois chaise. 


Une Sainte Famille n’est pas nécessairement une Sainte Famille; c’est aussi 
une pipe, un litre, un jeu de cartes, un paquet de tabac. 


LE CAFE-CONCERT EST SOUVENT PUR; LE THEATRE TOU- 
JOURS CORROMPU. 


Ecartons-nous du théatre. . . .7° 


This passage also clarifies Proust’s comment on ‘litre’ as contrasted with 
the ‘amphore,’ both expressions referring to liquid containers. Within this 
context Proust is setting up a distinction between ‘ordinary’ reality (litre) 
and ‘poetic,’ or decorative, reality (amphore). Cocteau is actually voicing 
one of the cherished tenets of the cubists when he speaks of the Holy 
Family as being also ‘a pipe,’ and so forth. The analytical cubists attempted 
to render one set of material objects in terms of the forms of another set 
of objects. Proust, to whom the relation between the two sets of objects 
represented was all-important, — and image providing the bridge 
between the two, did not wish to follow Cocteau into the cubist world of 
transformation. 

Moreover, it is easy to see why Proust could not endorse Cocteau’s ideal 
of ‘everyday music.’ For him, the secret of art lay not so much in a con- 
scious use of ‘uncorrupted‘ reality as in the transformation of the little 
trivialities of experience into something artistically meaningful, and A la 
recherche du temps perdu is thé record as well as the product of this al- 
chemy. For Cocteau, the problem was to leave Impressionism behind; for 
Proust, to transcend it. Proust’s solution lay in a rigorous self-discipline 
that led him from Les plaisirs and les jours through Jean Santeuil to the 
Ruskin translations and the Pastiches until he arrived at the unified vision 
of A la recherche. To this development the foregoing letters provide, so 
to speak, an accompaniment, permitting the reader to hear an occasional 
resonance of Proust’s inner growth. 

Watter A. Srrauss 

"P. 31-33. 












Keats s Misdated Letters 


N the ‘Fourth Edition with Revisions and [Non-Keatsian] Ad- 

ditional Letters’ of The Letters of John Keats (Oxford, 1952) 

the editor, Mr Maurice Buxton Forman, remarks that in 1950 the 

Harvard Keats Collection owned 81 of the letters which he had 
included in his 1947 edition, equivalent to 264 of his 529 pages. The 
total is slightly higher today. Such ‘a “world record” to which the 
British Museum takes second place,’ as Mr Forman calls it, was made 
possible only by gifts from two generous collectors, Mr Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr, and the late Miss Amy Lowell. 

Of Keats’s merits as a letter-writer there can be no doubt. Mr T. S. 
Eliot merely expressed the common opinion of readers and critics today 
in his ‘descant’ (The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, London, 
1933) ‘upon the general brilliance and profundity of the observations 
scattered through Keats’s letters.’ He calls them ‘models of corre- 
spondence,’ a ‘revelation of a charming personality,’ ‘certainly the most 
notable and the most important ever written by any English poet,’ It 
is, then, unfortunate that no wholly satisfactory edition of the letters 
has yet been made. None can be made until all the letters are properly 
dated and arranged in exact chronological order. 

The first effort of an editor should be to assign letters their proper 
dates. To do so for Keats is, in a way, to solve an intricate jig-saw 
puzzle. Frequently he deals with the same incident or subject in two 
or three widely separated letters, and his self-admitted carelessness 
about dating necessitates the most painstaking and detailed investiga- 
tion of nearly every letter. Hardly a one, indeed, can be studied by 
itself, for it is remarkable how the letters hang together. To i investigate 
dates is, one may admit, a pedestrian task. None the less, until it is 
carefully done, many details in biographies of Keats, and even many 
critical ideas about his poems, are bound to be incorrect. The 1952 
edition contains 244 letters by Keats (three — Nos. 70a, 96a, 138a — 
are not given sequential numbers, and No. 238 was not written by 
him) and 36 letters by other writers. Of these over 45 are misdated 
and wrongly arranged. I briefly set down the evidence for this state- 
ment below.’ Numbers followed by an asterisk (as No. 64*) refer to 


*A few of these details are briefly summarized in my review of Mr Forman’s 
book in the Keats-Shelley Journal, Il (1953), 19-34. 
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letters by Haydon and others that the editor has interpolated among 
those of Keats. 


No. 4 


Nos. 3 and 4 are addressed to Charles Cowden Clarke. In the former, 
undated but postmarked October 31, 1816, Keats expresses delight at the 
prospect ‘of seeing so soon’ with Clarke the painter Haydon and his studio. 
In No. 4, undated and unpostmarked, he informs Clarke that he has received 
a note in which Haydon has called off their visit ‘on this days Evening for 
that he hath an order for the Orchestra to see Timon y* Misantrophas.’ 
Miss Lowell, who first published No. 4 (Jobn Keats, Boston, 1925, I, 202), 
rightly thought that it referred to ‘the visit already planned on October 
thirty-first’ since “Timon of Athens was on at Drury Lane for the ten days 
beginning on Monday, October twenty-eighth, and ending with the per- 
formance of Wednesday, November sixth,’ and Mr Forman, citing her 
words with approval, dates No. 4 merely ‘Nov. 1816.’ Miss Lowell’s ac- 
count of Timon is, however, incorrect. The play was first presented on 
October 28 and then on October 30, November 1, 4, 8, 11, 18 —seven 
performances in all. I imagine that the visit planned in No. 3 was for 
November 1, and that Keats dispatched No. 4 by messenger to Clarke, who 
on the same day (‘All hallowmas’ day’: see No. 7) promised to spend the 
evening of December 17 with him. Perhaps November 4, 8, or 11 are 
equally plausible, but November 18 seems out of the question since, as No. 
5 shows, Keats visited Haydon on November 19. 


No. 11 


In No. 11, an undated letter, Keats thanks Taylor and Hessey for their 
‘kindness,’ and says, ‘I will steal out of town in a day or two.’ The letter 
is probably about their formal decision to publish Keats’s future work — a 
decision concerning which Taylor wrote to his father on April 15, 1817 
(see Olive Taylor, London Mercury, XII, 1925, 258). Keats left London 
on April 14, and arrived at Southampton the next morning (No. 12). His 
‘in a day or two’ points to April 12 or 13 as the date of No. 11. 


No. 15* 


No. 15* by Haydon is printed with the date ‘11 May 1817’ at its head. 
The date actually comes at the end of the letter, and cannot be read with 
absolute certainty. It is ‘May’ followed by what looks like an inverted 
capital U and by some word that appears to begin with a T, the remainder 
being torn off. In many other instances, particularly in his Journal (of 
which I have seen some photostats), Haydon makes an 8 that resembles 
inverted U. Thursday, May 8, is at least a much better guess for No. 15* 
than Sunday, May 11. Mr Forman, it will be observed, in his headnote 
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changes the date of No. 15* from what he misreads as ‘11 May 1817’ to 
Saturday, May ro. In No. 15*, addressed to Margate, Haydon writes ‘at 
breakfast,’ and warns Keats, ‘Do not give way to any fore 
It seems altogether unlikely that a Saturday morning London letter (No. 
15*) would have reached Margate, 71 miles distant, in time to be answered 
(No. 15) Saturday night. (An 1823-24 directory says of the Margate 
Post Office, “Mail to London and Canterbury, at half-past six in the eve- 
ning, and returns at seven in the morning.’) No. 15, completed at Margate 
on Sunday afternoon, May 11, was postmarked at London on May 13. If 
i 15* was written on Thnesiiey, May 8 (it certainly was not written on 
10 or 11), then all difficulties about No. 15 vanish, though it is a bit 
odd. that in No. 15* Haydon says that he has been ‘swearing to write you 
every hour this week,’ and that on the same day (no doubt after receiving 
a note from Keats) he also dashed off No. 64* (see below). 


No. 23 


No. 23 is not in Woodhouse’s book of transcripts of letters, but in one of 
his volumes of poems, and only the poem and its introductory sentence are 
copied. It would be i interesting to know the evidence for the date Septem- 
ber, 1817. ‘Oxford,’ of course, suggests some such date as September 3- 
October 4. 


No. 26 


In No. 25, dated Wednesday, October 8, 1817, Keats writes as if he had 
returned from Oxford on October 5. At any rate, he saw Brown and 
Reynolds on October 7. In No. 26, also to Bailey and dated by Mr Forman 
merely ‘October 1817,’ he says, ‘For this fortnight I have been confined at 
Hampstead — Saturday evening was my first day in town,’ 7 which he 
seems to mean Saturday, October 25. He tells of having invited Haydon ‘a 
Fortnight’ in advance, on ‘Sunday before last,’ to dine. The invitation 
must have been sent on October 12. It was accepted, but on or shortly 
before October 26 Haydon ‘sent illness as an excuse.’ Keats further says 
that ‘yesterday’ he called at the Reynolds home, and mentions only Jane 
Reynolds. In No. 27, postmarked October 31, he informs Jane Reynolds of 
finding a letter from Bailey ‘when I got home the other night’ and of finish- 
ing ‘my Letter to him immediately.’ No. 26, then, was written some- 
time between October 26 and October 30. Since its postmark (not 
‘illegible’ but very dim), no doubt stamped at Oxford, appears to be 


N 
a 4: 
817 


or November 1, 1817, I imagine that Keats wrote the body of No. 26, end- 
ing ‘your affectionate friend./John Keats,’ on October 29 and added the 
long postscript the next day. 
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No. 32 


Mr Forman dates No. 32 Sunday, December 21, 1817, his source being 
a very puzzling transcript made in July, 1845, by John Jeffrey, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and now, like all the other Jeffrey transcripts, at Harvard. In 
the third sentence Keats refers to a dramatic criticism of his published ‘in 
to-day’ s Champion,’ that is, the issue of December 21. Because of Jeffrey’s 
omissions or miscopying, various other dates are vague. Keats spent two 
evenings, ‘yesterday and to-day,’ December 20 and 21, with Dilke, and 
began ‘to go on with’ No. 32 as soon as he returned home from the second 
visit. He ‘spent Friday evening with Wells,’ which means December 19. 
Christmas Eve he planned to spend with Reynolds. Jeffrey has evidently 
messed up a sort 5 journal letter, for in the sentence following ‘I am going 
to Reynolds, on Wednesday’ (December 24) Keats remarks, ‘Brown and 
Dilke walked with me and back from the Christmas pantomime.’ Panto- 
mimes were always first presented at the two patent theaters on Boxing Day, 
December 26. Hence Brown, Dilke, and Keats must have seen either the 
first or the second (Saturday, December 27) performance at Drury Lane 
of Harlequin’s Vision (of which he published a review), and No. 32 was 
presumably finished about Sunday, December 28. 


No. 36* 


No. 36* from Haydon, assigned to ‘Jan. 1818,’ should be precisely 
dated January 11 or 12. It is a reply to Keats’s No. 36 of Saturday, January 
10. As No. 37 (January 13) proves, Keats was in town on January 11 
and 12, and when he returned to Hampstead he found Haydon’s No. 36* 
lying ‘on the table.’ 


No. 37 


No. 37 in its heading is dated merely “Tuesday (13 Jan. 1818)’ — Jeffrey 
has characteristically supplied the incorrect date “Tuesday Hampstead 1818/ 
April 21’ — but should also include the date of its second part, Monday, 
January 19. That January 19 is the exact date is suggested by the Pest 
ences to ‘nearly a week ago’ and to dining with Haydon on Sunda 
taking Haslam with him. That dinner on January 18 is vouched ton by by 
statements in No. 41, p. 87.? 


*Of No. 43, the date of which is said by Professor H. W. Garrod in his 1939 
edition of Keats’s poems (pp. 462, 480 f.) to be ‘perhaps 7 Feb. 1818,’ it may con- 
fidently be said that January 31, 1818, is correct. The letter has mo postmark (it is 
a copy by Woodhouse), but Woodhouse supplied the January 31 date in his custom- 
ary red ink. Furthermore, in his manuscript collection of Keats’s poems (what Mr 
Garrod calls W’) he corrected his first date of February, 1818, for “When I have fears’ 
to January 31, 1818, and he similarly dates the other poems he copied from No. 43. 
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No. 45 


No. 45 at first glance does seem in its references to Reynolds’ illness and 
to Keats’s having ‘finished’ Book II of Endymion to justify the date of 
February 5, 1818, given it by Mr Forman. But appearances are deceptive. 
Professor Willard B. Pope, who has seen Haydon’s journal, tells me that, 
instead of being in Devonshire (where Haydon had been, and where he 
was returning ‘to day’), on February 5 Haydon was busily working in 
his London studio on the head of Christ in ‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.’ 
The journal, he observes, is incomplete for 1818, but no entries about Hay- 
don’s leaving London occur until August 31, when he went to Salthill and 
Bridgewater, though there are entries suggesting a trip to Devon in June, 
1817. Keats’s reference to finishing his second book, then, concerns the 
actual composition, not the making of a fair copy for Taylor and Hessey, 
and No. 45 belongs probably to the end of August, 1817, when he wrote 
Book II before going to visit Bailey at Oxford. Haydon’s letter of Septem- 
ber 17 (No. 24*), with its remark, ‘I am delighted to hear you (are) getting 
on with your Poem,’ is thus seen to be an answer to No. 45. 


Nos. 52, 70, 212 


No. 52 is undated, but the editor assigns it to February or March, 1818. 
In very brief sentences Keats tells Taylor and Hessey that he is trying to 
make * a general clearance of all lent Books,’ that ‘here are the remainder’ 
he has borrowed from them, though fashions may have perhaps changed so 
that they may be ‘not worth so much now as they were six months ago.’ 
In No. 70, June 21, 1818, Keats told Taylor, ‘I can scarcely ask the loan of 
Books for him [Tom] — since I still keep those you lent me a year ago,’ a 
remark indicating that No. 52 was written after No. 70. In No. 212, dated 
by Mr Forman May, 1820, but really, I think (see below), written late in 
May or early in June, 1819, Keats informs Dilke, ‘I have at last made up 
my mind to send home all lent Books.’ Obviously No. 52 and No. 212 were 
written about the same time. 


No. 55 


No. 55, postmarked March 23, 1818, and dated by Keats ye arm 
Saturd. Morn,’ is assigned in the editor’s headnote to Saturday, March 14. 
The real date is more likely to have been March 21, dbo one should 
note that Haydon’s No. 55*, dated March 25, was postmarked on April 2. 
In the first Bi Keats cannot have arrived at Teignmouth, as Mr Forman 
says (p. 115 n.),on March 4. Instead, according to Hessey, he left London 
‘on the night of the Storm on the outside of the Coach’ (Rollins, The Keats 
Circle, 1, 12); that is, on March 4, probably around 6 p.m. If he reached 
Exeter, 173 miles distant, and then Teignmouth on the night of March 5 
(normally the coaches arrived around 7 or 8 p.M.), especially in such bad 
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weather (see No. 54), he was lucky indeed. More probably, he arrived on 
March 6. In the second place, he says, ‘the 6 first days I was here it did 
nothing but rain and at that time having to write to a friend I gave Devon- 
shire a good blowing up.’ The friend was Reynolds, the blowing up came in 
No. 54, which was written on Saturday, March 14. No. 54 lambastes 
Devonshire for six consecutive days of rain, No. 55 enumerates these six 
and ‘about three days’ of good weather, and ‘to day it rains again.’ The 
language of No. 55 clearly proves it to have been written several days after 
No. 54, and ‘Saturday’ must be March 21. 


No. 64* 


No. 64* is printed with the date ‘8th of May 1818’ at its head, but actu- 
ally Haydon dated it at the end ‘May 8. 1817.’ It is a hasty note om 
written on the same day as Haydon’s No. 15.* It is possible that ‘your 
delicious Poem’ of No. 64* was an extract from the first book of Endymion, 
which on April 18 Keats had notified Reynolds ‘I shall forthwith begin,’ 
and which, according to Keats’s letter of May 10 to Hunt, ‘I began. . . 
about a Fortnight since and have done some every day except travelling 
ones.’ But very likely it was the sonnet ‘On the Sea.’ 


No. 73 


No. 73, dated in the headnote June 29, 1818, was instead written on June 
29 and July 1, 2. Keats himself gives the date July 1 on p. 161. He was 
then in Carlisle. That afternoon he and Brown rode the 38 miles to Dum- 
fries, where after dinner he completed the letter, putting in a sonnet ‘On 
visiting the Tomb of Burns.’ ‘You will see by this sonnet,’ he says (p. 163), 
‘that I am at Dumfries, we have dined.’ ‘Yesterday’ (p. 163), as Jeffrey’s 
date indicates, was July 1. 


No. 74 


No. 74, dated by Mr Forman July 2—July 4, 1818, was written on July 
2-5. These dates are easy enough to work out. The largest part of the 
letter was completed by July 4. Then Keats remarks (p. 169), ‘Since I 
began this we have walked sixty miles to newton stewart at which place I 
put in this Letter — to night we sleep at Glenluce — tomorrow at Port- 
patrick.’ He and Brown walked from Newton Stewart, where No. 74 was 
postmarked, to Glenluce on July 5, and on to Portpatrick on July 6, as is 
proved by comments on pp. 16g f. 


Nos. 76 and 77 


No. 76, correctly dated by Mr Forman July 11-13, 1818, was begun at 
Maybole, July 11, and one wonders why it precedes No. 77 of July 10-14. 
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Keats begins No. 76 by telling Reynolds of his visit to Burns’s tomb (July 1) 
and of how he is near Burns’s cottage at Ayr. ‘I shall fill this sheet for 
you,’ he says, ‘in the Bardie’s Country, going no further than this till I get 
into the Town of Ayr which will be a 9 miles’ walk to Tea.’ They reached 
Ayr that afternoon (July 11), spent the night there, walked to some unspeci- 
fied place on July 12, started out again on July 13 but were stopped by rain 
‘at the end of a dozen Miles,’ at Kingswells, where Keats completed No. 76 
and added a section to No. 77 (pp. 182 f.). Evidently the rain soon ended, 
and the travelers then walked into Glasgow (‘last Evening,’ July 13: see 
p- 183), where they spent the night. The dates of all the events of Keats’s 
and Brown’s walking tour have been carefully worked out by Professor Nel- 
son S. Bushnell, A Walk after John Keats (New York, 1936), who (pp. 
286 f.) plausibly suggests that on July 12 Keats and Brown walked only 
12 miles, along the coast to Monkton, then inland to Kilmarnock. 


No. 81 


Mr Forman dates No. 81 August 3, 1818, failing to observe that the letter 
is in two parts, the second part of which, beginning ‘Over leaf you will find 
a Sonnet I wrote on the top of Ben Nevis. We have just entered Inverness’ 
(pp. 206 f.), was written on August 6. Mr Bushnell (p. 302) places the 
travelers in Letterfinlay on August 3, Fort Augustus on August 4, Foyers 
on August 5, and Inverness on August 6 and 7 (see Nos. 82 and 82*). 


No. 83 


No. 83 is dated — 18, 1818, by Keats, and is postmarked August 19. 
Keats tells his sister that he reached Inverness on August 8 (a typical mis- 
dating for August 6), that he boarded ‘the Smack from Cromarty,’ had ‘a 
nine days passage,’ and ‘landed at London Bridge yesterday.’ Mr Bushnell 
(pp. 297-300) quotes the Inverness Courier and General Advertiser, which 
lists the smack George as having ‘cleared out’ for London on August 8, ‘the 
only ship,’ he says, ‘clearing for London from any of the Inverness district 
ports during the entire week,’ August 1-8. ‘Nine days’ would mean August 
17 or 18. Mrs C. W. Dilke is certainly a more reliable witness about dates 
than Keats. She wrote (see p. 211 n.) on August 19, ‘John Keats arrived 
here last night. . . .’ Keats is unlikely to have reached Wentworth Place on 
the night of August 18 ‘as brown and as shabby as you can imagine; scarcely 
any shoes left, his jacket all torn at the back,’ and then to have written to 
Fanny Keats at once. His ‘yesterday’ (August 18) indicates that he wrote 
No. 83 on August 19. 


No. 86 


No. 86, to Dilke, is postmarked September 21, 1818, and hence dated by 
the editor September 21. It was, instead, evidently written on two days, 
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September 20 and 21. On page 215 Keats says that ‘Reynolds by what I 
hear is almost over happy,’ and that he had intended to go to town with 
Mrs. Dilke ‘tomorrow’ (September 21) but ‘this morning’ (September 20) 
he has asked her to excuse him. That the last paragraph of the letter was 
written on the 21st is clear from the statements that Mrs. Dilke did go to 
town “This morning,’ that Keats ‘yesterday’ had sent her ‘an unseal’d note 
of sham abuse,’ and that he has ‘just had a Letter from Reynolds — he is 
going on gloriously.’ Until the letter came Keats had not heard directly 
rom Reynolds for some time (see p. 216). 


Nos. 102 and 106 


No. 106 is assigned to the date Saturday, January 2, 1819, on the theory 
that it is an answer to Haydon’s No. 105*, conjecturally dated January 1. 
All the Haydon-Keats letters were long since removed from Haydon’s 
Journal (thirty-five of them are now at Harvard), but Mr Forman says 
that once No. 106 and No. 105* were fastened in the neighborhood of 
entries for December 31, 1818. Certainly No. 106 is not a reply to No. 
105*. In the latter Haydon specifically invites Keats to call tomorrow 
‘between ten and eleven’ a.m. and threatens a call of his own today ‘before 
three’ p.m. But in the former Keats expresses regret at ‘not being able to 
dine with you to day.’ He politely says, ‘I had an oo to day — 
and it is so fine a morning that I cannot put it off.’ If the meteorological 
table in the Gentleman’s Magazine (LXXXIX, i, 94) may be trusted, 
January 1 was fair, but January 2 was foggy with temperatures of 32—39°. 

The dating of Nos. 102 and 106 depends largely on the various dates on 
which No. 98 was written. To George and Georgiana Keats he wrote on 
December 18, 1818 (No. 98, p. 252), ‘I shall dine with Haydon on Sunday 
[December 20] and go over to Walthamstow [to see Fanny Keats] on 
Monday if the frost Rold In No. 99 to Fanny, December 18, he made 
the same promise: ‘If on Monday the frost continue I will endeavour to 
be up early and cut across the fields [to see you].’ I think that No. 106 
was an eleventh-hour postponement, written on December 20 and sent 
by hand, of the scheduled dinner with Haydon, the reason being that 
Keats could not ‘disappoint one who has been my true friend,’ that is, 
Haslam, who had meanwhile invited him. Continuing No. 98 on De- 
cember 22 (pp. 254 f.), Keats wrote, ‘It is some days since I wrote the last 
page. . . . I dined at Haslam’s on sunday [the zoth] — with Haydon 
yesterday and saw Fanny in the morning.’ In No. 106, to be sure, he had 
promised Haydon, ‘I will be with you tomorrow morning and stop all 
day.’ But ‘morning’ was an elastic word in 1818, meaning usually any 
time before dinner. Keats could have been ‘up early’ enough to make, 
and obviously he did make, the fifteen-mile trip to Walthamstow and back 
in plenty of time to be at Haydon’s before dinner. At that dinner on 
December 21 Haydon did something odd or discourteous, for which the 
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next morning he sent an apology by his servant Salmon. After Mr Lewis 
had called on him that morning (p. 255), Keats left the house — was out 
‘when Salmon called’ (p. 271). When he returned he wrote No. 102 
(which was postmarked at 12 o’clock noon on the 23rd), in it assuring 
Haydon, ‘I never felt your going out of the room [on December 21] at all.’ 
No. 106, then, of December 20, should precede No. 102, of December 22. 

It is worth noting that in his reply to No. 102 Haydon invited Keats to 
dinner on the following Sunday, December 27. The invitation was evi- 
dently accepted, and at that time Haydon showed Keats the letter (men- 
tioned in No. 98, p. 256) from Joseph Ritchie that is postmarked (as its 
present owner, Mr Pope, tells me) not December 22, as Mr Forman (p. 
256 n.) has it, but ‘7 o’Clock 26. DE 1818 N.T.’ 


No. 109 


No. 107 is plausibly assigned by the-editor to Monday, January 11, 1819, 
and there is every reason to think that No. 108 has the same date. In both 
Keats speaks of his intention to go to town ‘tomorrow,’ and in No. 108 he 
informs his sister that he is ‘going into Hampshire for a few days.’ No. 109, 
then, dated by Mr Forman merely as January, was in all likelihood written 
on the night of gene | 12 after Keats had failed to get money for a loan to 
Haydon. In No. 109 he again mentions his intention of visiting Hampshire 
(‘I have been delaying it longer than I intended’). Probably he left London 
on the 13th or 14th before getting Haydon’s letter (No. 109*) of the latter 
date, for he says that he was in Bedhampton and Chichester for about two 
weeks (pp. 282, 295), and he returned to London on or just after Tuesday, 
January 26 (p. 279). 


Nos. 110 and 110* 


No. 110 is assigned to January, 1819, on the basis of the letter from Hay- 
don that follows (No. 110*) with the date ‘Saturday 21% 1819.’ As Mr 
Forman points out, the only Saturday falling on the 21st in 1819 came in 
August, and hence he assumes that Haydon’s letter was really written on 
Saturday, January 23. But Haydon and Keats were notoriously careless 
about dating, and a simpler explanation is that Haydon’s date is an error for 
Saturday, February 20. On February 14, Keats told George and Georgiana 
Keats, ‘Yesterday I went to town for the first time for these three weeks’ 
(p. 296), or literally since around 2 24. In No. 110 he tells Haydon, 
‘{ have been to town in the day time’ (he was there on February 17: see 
pp. 300, 302), and he promises, ‘I shall see you soon.’ No. 112, February 4, 
assures William Mayor, ‘In about a fortnight I will see you either in Town 
or at Islington.’ All these details suggest that Keats wrote No. 110 on 
Thursday, February 18, and that Haydon penned his apy No. 110*, on 
Saturday, February 20. Furthermore, in No. 110* Haydon says, ‘I will be 
with you on Monday by 12,’ which means, in Mr Forman’s dating, January 
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25; but on Sunday, January 24, Keats (and Brown) wrote No. 111 from 
Bedhampton. He did not return to London (see above) before Tuesday, 
January 26. 


No. 113 


No. 113, ‘Feb’, Thursday,’ Mr Forman dates February 4 or 11, 1819. 
In the course of it Keats tells his sister that since his return from Bed- 
hampton (about January 26) ‘I have been taking care of myself,’ but ‘T 
shall be in town tomorrow.’ He can hardly have written thus on February 
4, the very day when he wrote No. 112 to William Mayor, saying that he 
could not venture out of his house for ‘about a arson sd In the part of 
No. 123 written on February 14 he remarks, ‘Yesterday I went to town 
for the first time for three weeks’ (p. 296). It seems certain that No. 113 
dates from February 11 when Keats was planning for the 12th a trip that 
he actually made a day later. As he tells Fanny Keats in No. 114, he in- 
tended to ‘write you . . . once a fortnight,’ and No. 114 was written on 
February 27, just sixteen days after No. 113. 


No. 122 


The date of April 17, 1819, assigned to No. 122 by Mr Forman, is prob- 
ably incorrect. The dated postmark is illegible, but the Saturday on which 
No. 122 was written seems to have been April 24. Keats tells his sister, ‘I 
cannot go out on Sunday — but if on Monday it should promise as fair as 
to day I will . . . me rendre chez vous.’ Apparently the reason why he 
could not ‘go out’ was that on Sunday the 25th the Wylie brothers dined 
with him, as they had dined with him and Mrs Brawne on April 4 (pp. 291, 
318, 327). He did ‘go out’ on Sunday the 11th, having a memorable walk 
with Coleridge (p. 323), and again on Sunday the 18th, when he dined with 
Taylor and Woodhouse in Fleet Street (p. 328). Twice in No. 122 he 
promises to visit his sister on Monday. But on Monday the rgth (see my 
notes on No. 123) he went to town in the morning and then enter- 
tained Reynolds and others at Wentworth Place all night (p. 327). April 


24 with rain was at least a fairer promise for weather than April 17, which 
was ‘stormy.’ 


No. 123 


No. 123, a journal letter, is correctly dated up to p. 309. There a break 
in the original manuscript has had to be filled in from ‘some sort of tran- 
~— made by Jeffrey. Mr Forman throws no light on the date which the 
Jeffrey portion represents. It begins (p. 309), ‘On Sunday we had to dinner 
Severn and Cawthorn,’ a sentence which Mr Forman silently corrects to 
‘On Monday. . . .’ The earliest recognizable date before this is 
‘to have dined with him to morrow,’ or March 14 (p. 306). But on the 
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Monday of p. 309, after dinner Severn went home to paint, while Keats, 
Brown, and Cawthorn went to Drury Lane to see R. L. Sheil’s new tragedy 
Evadne and an excellent pantomime of which Keats wrote, ‘I had seen it 
before and enjoyed it again.’ Evadne was followed by a pantomime, Har- 
lequin Munchausen, Or The Fountain of Love, only on Monday, Febru- 
ary 15 (40th performance), and Monday, March 1 (42nd performance). 

Much of the confusion in No. 123 is caused by the fact that Keats omitted 
one sheet. Many weeks later he came across the omitted sheet, which with a 
note of apology he included in No. 156 of September 17-27, 1819, but the 
sheet and the note survive only in a copy made by Jeffrey (see pp. 309, 
312). Jeffrey began the note, which Mr Forman prints on p. 312, with the 
preposterous date ‘18th September 1820,’ and, preposterous though it is, 
Mr Forman prints it as ‘18 September (1820),’ his ‘(1820)’ being an editorial 
insertion! But the dying Keats had boarded the Maria Crowther for Italy 
on September 17, 1820. He had not written to his American relatives in 
months, nor was he ever to write to them again. Jeffrey’s guess and Mr 
Forman’s emendation ‘1820’ are exactly a year too late. Keats’s September 
18 (1819) note should be printed on p. 304 before ‘March 12.’ 

As for other dates in this long letter, it appears that ‘Wednesday Eve- 
ning’ (April 21) given on p. 328 indicates the date of April 20 on which 
Keats began the passage, “Yesterday I could not write a line’ on p. 327. 
He went with Rice and others to Covent Garden on Saturday, April 17; 
had dinner with Taylor and Woodhouse on Sunday, April 18; went to town 
on Monday morning, April 19, and returned to Hampstead to play cards 
all night with Reynolds and others; was too washed out to write a line on 
Tuesday, April 20; but on Wednesday the 21st resumed the composition 
of his journal letter, wherein he composed impromptu the review of Peter 
Bell that Reynolds had asked for on the 19th and that was printed, with 
trifling changes, in the Examiner on Sunday, April 25, the day on which 
he had invited the Wylie brothers to dinner. ‘Yesterday’ on p. 336 may or 
may not be April 20. 


No. 152 


No. 152 should be dated in the heading, not simply September 21, 1819, 
but September 21 and 22. The first four pages of No. 152, which is post- 
marked September 22, were written late in the night of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 21. On the same night Keats had written No. 151 to Reynolds and had 
then taken a walk to mail it in time for it to be postmarked September 21. 
‘I must take a walk,’ he told Reynolds (p. 385), for he had been writing 
a long letter (that is, pp. 420-425 of No. 156) to George Keats ‘all the 
morning.’ Returning from the walk, Keats began to write No. 152 to 
Woodhouse, and in his first sentence he refers to No. 151. Late at night, 
he broke off: ‘I shall proceed tomorrow’ (p. 390). The third sentence which 
he wrote ‘tomorrow,’ or ‘Wednesday,’ September 22, tells, ‘I have written 
him [Brown] a long one this morning,’ that is, No. 154, discussed below. 
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No. 154 


No. 154, reproduced from Charles Brown’s The Life of Jobn Keats, has 
the date ‘23 September 1819.’ Keats was, as everybody knows, notorious 
for getting dates wrong. That No. 154 was ennilay written a day earlier, 
September 22, is certain. Before Keats completed No. 152 (see above) to 
Woodhouse in the morning of September 22 he noted, ‘I have written 
him [Brown] a long one 2 morning.’ Again, writing No. 153 on the 
same day to Dilke, he says, ‘I have written to Brown on the subject.’ The 
subject — Keats’s determination to make a living by writing for periodicals 
— of Nos. 153 and 154 is identical. In No. 155, September 23, Keats tells 
Brown, ‘I ought to have waited for your answer to my last [No. 154, Sep- 
tember 22] before I wrote this. I felt however, compelled to make a re- 
joinder to your’s. I had written to xxxx [Dilke, No. 153, September 22] 
on the subject of my last.’ In the Life Brown says, ‘On the same day [Sep- 
tember 23] he wrote another letter, having received one from me between 
the writing of his two,’ that is, No. 155. Brown accepted Keats’s dates with- 
out any question, and failed, like all students of Keats, to suspect that Nos. 
154 and 155 were written on consecutive days. 


No. 156 


One may wonder why No. 156, beginning on September 17, 1819, is 
placed after No. 151 (September 21), Nos. 152-154 (September 21, 22), 


and No. 155 (September 23). The various dates in the long letter No. 156 
can be worked out with fair ease. 


Nos. 159-162 


Letters 159-162 are not wholly clear, and actual events, as well as dating, 
furnish a problem. According to Nos. 159 and 160, written to Fanny 
Brawne and postmarked October 11 and October 13, 1819, Keats was liv- 
ing at 25 College Street on October 10-13 or perhaps October 10-12. In 
No. 161, written from Wentworth Place and postmarked October 16, 
Keats tells his sister that he returned from Winchester ‘this fortnight,’ or 
literally on October 2. On October 1 he had informed Dilke (No. 157) 
that he would be in London on October 8, and he certainly was there by 
October 10 (No. 159). But why in No. 161 should he have told Fann 
Keats on October 16 that he was living again in his old room at Wentwort 
Place, and that his lodgings ‘for two or three days’ previous had been at 25 
College Street? And why, writing from the Dilkes’s Great Smith Street 
house, in a letter postmarked October 19 (No. 162) should he have said to 
Fanny Brawne, ‘M® Dilke I should think will tell you [not before ‘to- 
morrow morning,’ October 20] that I pe sce living at Hampstead’? 
Surely Fanny Brawne, who lived in half of Wentworth Place, would have 
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known of Keats’s presence in the other half on October 16 — if the post- 
mark of No. 161 is correct. [Later: My friend Dr William H. Bond tells 
me that the British Museum cataloguer dates No. 161 ‘16 October 1819?’ 
but that the blurred day of the month ‘is probably either “26” or “30,” 
more likely the latter.’ Either of these dates would remove all difficulties, 
since Keats says, ‘I have been returned from Winchester this fortnight.’] 


Nos. 163, 167, 168 


Mr Forman dates No. 163 as Wednesday, October(?), 1819. In it Keats 
tells Severn that he is so objectless as even to grudge indulging himself ‘by 
going to Hazlitt’s Lecture.’ He adds, ‘If you should be at the Lecture to- 
morrow evening I shall see you.’ Now Hazlitt’s lectures on the dramatic 
literature of the age of Elizabeth were delivered on eight Fridays, Novem- 
ber 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24. No. 163, then, if Keats’s ‘Wednes- 
day’ is correct, was written on November 3, in which case instead of ‘to- 
morrow evening’ (Thursday) he should have written ‘day after to-morrow 
evening’ (Friday). Of course his ‘Wednesday’ may be an error for Thurs- 
day. But in No. 167, written on ‘Friday Evening,’ and misdated by Mr 
Forman November 19, 1819, he says, “Hazlitt has begun another course of 
Lectures. . . . I hear he quoted me in his last Lecture,’ a statement that 
means Hazlitt’s first lecture of November 5, wherein a line from ‘Sleep and 
Poetry’ is misquoted. Hence it is obvious that Keats also missed the second, 
November 12, lecture by staying at home to write No. 167. In No. 163 
Keats asks Severn to Jet him know when “The Cave of Despair’ ‘is up and in 
a good light’ so that he can meet Severn at the Royal Academy to see it. 
All pictures entered for the prize had to be at the Academy by November 
1 (p. 443 n.). Severn’s reply to No. 163 (November 3 or 4) reached 
Keats while he was in the middle of writing No. 167 (November 12). 
Obviously Severn asked Keats to meet him at the Academy on Tuesday, 
November 16; but the latter in No. 168, misdated by Mr Forman as Mon- 
day, December 6(?), 1819, tells of ‘an appointment in the City of an un- 
deferable nature’ for the 16th. Hence No. 168 was written on Monday, 
November 15. Another reason for dating No. 167 on November 12 is 
Keats’s remark (p. 441), ‘I have not been to see Fanny [Keats] since my 
return from Winchester.’ In No. 165 (November 17) he had promised his 
sister a visit on “Thursday [November 18] without fail.’ In No. 170 (De- 
cember 20) he refers to a visit he has made to Fanny. If by any chance he 
had failed to call on November 18, he would have written an apology like 
No. 171, for he was extremely punctilious where Fanny was concerned. 
The letters should be rearranged in the order Nos. 163, 167, 168, 165, 166. 


No. 178 


No. 178 Mr Forman dates Friday, February 11, 1820, following the post- 
mark. In No. 175 (February 8) Keats had promised his sister to write 
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‘again the day after to-morrow’ (February 10), and there is every reason 
to believe that he did so. No. 175 is postmarked a day later than the date 
on which the letter was written, and in all likelihood No. 178, too, was com- 

d a day before it was postmarked. Later, sickness made it impossible 


or Keats to meet exactly the schedule for letters to Fanny as promised in 
No. 178 and No. 184. 


No. 190* 


No. 190*, by B. W. Procter, is misdated by Mr Forman as February 25, 
1820, and several times thereafter wrongly cited. As Professor G. H. Ford 
(Modern Language Notes, LXVI, 1951, 532-536) proves, Procter wrote 
very likely on Friday, June 30 (Ford says June 29), and added the post- 


script early in July. The letter should be omitted from future editions of 
Keats’s letters, on which it has no bearing. 


Nos. 190-194 


The odd arrangement by which Nos. 192-194, all of ‘Feb. 1820?,’ are 
placed after Nos. 190 and 191, both assigned to February 28, 1820, can at 
least be plausibly altered. No. 190 very likely was written on February 
27, the day before it was postmarked. Then (without any pretense of cer- 
tainty) No. rg1 might be assigned to February 27; No. 192 to February 28; 
No. 193 to February 29; No. 194 to March 1. 


No. 195 


No. 195 Mr Forman dates Friday, March 1820(?). If one could be sure 
that the postmark is ‘. . . 4 1820’ — in other words, if 4 were the day of 
the month — then the date would be February 4, or August 4, the only 
months in 1820 when Friday came on the fourth. The postmarks are im- 
possible to read. They seem to be ‘Hampsteap [N]o’ and ‘12 o’Clock 
[ ]4 1820 Np,’ but just what letter or figure comes before the 4 I cannot 
determine. (The letter is endorsed by an unknown hand ‘M' John Keats / 
1820.) February 4 seems too early, as August 4 is too late, for the subject 
matter of No. 195, and perhaps March is as good a ew at the date as can be 
made. It must be noted, however, that the conclusion ‘Your affectionate 


friend / John Keats —’ and ‘[Remember] me to Charles’ do not belong to 
No. 195. These phrases are on a separate slip, cut from some other letter 
and pasted on No. 195. That explains the oddness of Keats’s appearing to 


have written to Mrs Wylie just as her son Charles called and then of send- 
ing remembrances to him. 


No. 212 


No. 212 is misdated ‘May 1820,’ a whole year too late. As I have shown 
above, Keats’s references to his determination ‘to send home all lent Books’ 
and to become a surgeon on an Indiaman prove that he wrote Nos. 52, 128, 
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129, and 212 about the same time, and that No. 212 certainly dates shortly 
before June 9, 1819, by which time, as he wrote to his sister (No. 129), he 
had ‘given up the Idea of the Indiaman.’ The ‘pencilled memorandum’ that 
Mr Forman refers to (p. 487 n.) may be disregarded. 


No. 213 


No. 213 to Fanny Brawne, dated by Mr Forman May, 1820, says that 
‘Hunt amuses me very kindly’ (compare a similar remark about Hunt in 
No. 222, July 22, p. 500), and accordingly was written after June 23, when 
Keats moved into Hunt’s house in Mortimer Terrace, and before August 
12, when he went to the Brawnes’. 


Nos. 216, 220, 223 


Nos. 216, 220, and 223 are dated by Mr Forman May, July 5(?), and 
July 1820. Professor J. R. MacGillivray (Keats, Toronto, 1949, p. xxxv 
and n. 24), however, asserts that both 216 and 220 were written at ‘the end 
of May or early in June,’ that ‘they were plainly sent together; probably 
the headings “Tuesday Morn —” and “Wednesday Morng” were added as 
an afterthought, and put on the wrong letters,’ and that No. 223 belongs 
with 216 and 220, having been written before Keats’s hemorrhage of June 
22. I think that he is right. 


No. 217 


One would like to have the reasons that led the editor to assign this un- 
dated, unpostmarked letter specifically to June 11, 1820. H. W. Garrod 
(The Poetical Works of John Keats, Oxford, 1939, p. xxxi) dates it June 6. 


No. 226 


No. 226 is postmarked, and hence dated by the editor, August 14, 1820 
(Monday). In it Keats tells his sister, “Yesterday I received an invitation 
from M‘ Shelley.’ That ‘invitation,’ addressed in care of Leigh Hunt at the 
Examiner (No. 226*), was postmarked at the London Foreign Post Office 
on Thursday, August 10. It probably reached Keats on Saturday, August 
12, before he left Hunt’s Mortimer Terrace house. No. 226 was very likely 
written on the 13th, and should precede No. 225. 


No. 227 


No. 227 was written on August 16, 1820. Only an inexplicable editorial 
aberration can account for its retention as No. 227 when Nos. 226, 228, 
229, 231, 233, are all given the date of August 14. It should come after No. 
233. 
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Nos. 221*, 221**, 229 


No. 229 to Haydon, conjecturally misdated August 14, 1820, is preceded 
in earlier editions by two letters from Haydon dated July and July 14. 
In the 1952 edition these two are transposed, though their dates are un- 
changed, so as to come between No. 221 (July 5) and No. 222 (July 22). 
Haydon’s first letter was written before June 23, the day on which Keats 
moved into Hunt’s house; for Haydon mentions Keats’s landlady and says, 
‘I have been sitting for some little time in your Lodgings which are clean, 
airy, & quiet’ — that is, in the Wesleyan Place, Kentish Town, lodgings 
(see p. 495 n.) Haydon’s second letter, though dated July 14, is addressed 
to Keats at Wesleyan Place, Kentish Town. Haydon begins it by saying, 
‘When I called the other morning,’ that is, before June 23, so that as late as 
July 14 he knew nothing of Keats’s having moved. The ‘bearer’ who de- 
livered Haydon’s note of July 14, asking for the return of Chapman’s 
Homer, first to Wesleyan Place and then to Mortimer Terrace, evidently 
waited for Keats’s reply, No. 229, which Mr Forman dates exactly a 
month too late, and which is ‘the note’ Keats himself mentions in No. 225. 
No. 231, of August 14, tells Taylor, “This morning Haydon has sent an- 
other messenger.’ Keats asks Taylor to buy a copy of the Homer from 
Longman’s and send it to Haydon. Evidently Taylor or Hessey did so, 
and Haydon acknowledged its receipt in a lost note to which Keats formally 
replied in No. 232. 


No. 234 


No. 234 is dated merely ‘August 1820,’ but in his Life of Jobn Keats 
Brown says that No. 234 was written ‘a few days after’ No. 233 (August 
14), so that its date must be around August 18. 


No. 238 


No. 238 (‘September 1820’) was written, not by Keats, but by Severn 
to Haslam on or shortly after September 18 (see Mabel A. E. Steele, Har- 
vARD Liprary BuLtetin, VI, 1952, 121-125), and should, accordingly, be 
omitted from future editions of the letters. 


Hyper E. Rotutws 





The Library of the 
Departments of Landscape Architecture 
and Regional Planning 


IKE every other departmental library of the University, the 
Library of the Departments of Landscape Architecture and 
Regional Planning exists primarily to serve the needs of the 
students and staff of the Departments, but in addition to this 
primary purpose the Library has, from its beginning in 1911, con- 
ceived of its role 4s embracing also service to the professions of land- 
scape architecture and regional planning. Perhaps it was because these 
two professions were relatively young when the Library was estab- 
lished, and their literature both sparse and scattered, that the first 
librarian, Theodora Kimball (later Mrs Henry V. Hubbard)’ felt it 
incumbent on her to develop the Library as a center for bibliographical 
research. Whatever the reason, the Library of Landscape Architecture 
and Regional Planning at Harvard has always served as a clearinghouse 
for information in these fields. It has been both a national and an inter- 
national center of information. 

This role of information center was a relatively easy one to maintain 
in the early days of the Library: it was quite within the competence of 
the librarian and one or two library-trained assistants; there were funds 
adequate to its support; and the literature was not extensive (in fact, city 
planning as we know it today scarcely existed, and its literature was 
slight indeed). What did exist was eagerly sought out and acquired, 
and through the establishment of a very detailed subject catalogue made 
readily available. Gradually, over the years, this rosy picture has taken 
on a slightly grayer tone. The fields of landscape architecture and plan- 
ning have broadened and deepened, and the volume of published ma- 
terial, especially in the latter category, has multiplied to such an extent 
that there now exists a problem of definition not known in the early 
days, as well as the ubiquitous and better known problem of financial 
support. How far should a planning library go in acquiring material 


* There have been only two librarians, Mrs Hubbard, who served from 1911 to 
1924, and the present writer. 
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in economics and sociology and geography and public administration 
and government? That is a question constantly posed to the librarian. 
There is no one simple answer. It is a question of the degree of present 
and of probable future needs of the students and staff, and of whether 
these needs are being adequately met by the same material in some other 
library of the University. Where the need is great, the purchase of 
duplicate copies is not considered wasteful; where the need is less, 
reference in this Library’s catalogue to the existence of the material 
elsewhere is deemed sufficient. That the same question does not arise 
at Harvard in the matter of architectural material is only because of 
the nearness, both physical and spiritual, which exists between this 
Library and that of the Department of Architecture.’ 

This rapid expansion in the scope of the profession and in its litera- 
ture presents to the librarian a real problem in acquisition policy. Fur- 
ther, unless a library continues to acquire and make available the cur- 
rent material in its field, the value of what it has collected is lost, at 
least to a considerable extent. In the scanning of current periodicals a 
watch is kept for the mention or review of new books and pamphlets, 
and notes are made of all these for possible purchase or request. There 
has been during recent years a gradual but decided trend away from the 
issuance of ‘free’ material. In the early days of the Library most of the 
material issued by governmental or other agencies was ‘free on request.’ 
Now there is more often a charge — nominal, to be sure, but one which 
bulks so large in the aggregate as to be a real deterrent to complete 
acquisition. 

The zeal with which materials were sought for the Library in 1912 
is attested to by a beautifully printed folder addressed to the Fourth 
National Conference on City Planning held in Boston in May of that 
year. It states: 


The Department of Landscape Architecture of Harvard University has 
collected material on the aspects of civic improvement relating especially to 
landscape architecture, — primarily for use in instruction, but of interest also 
more generally to city planners. The library of the Department contains a 
working collection of books on city planning, especially reports on American 
cities. A union card catalogue gives information as to further books on the 
subject in some other libraries. The Department’s collection of plans and maps, 
including the drawings deposited by the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, has a considerable number of plans of civic development of various sorts, 


*See Ruth V. Cook, “The Library of the Department of Architecture,’ Harvarp 
Lisrary Butietin, VI (1952), 263-269. 
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and maps covering most of the larger American cities and some of the more 
important cities of Europe. There is also a collection of photographs illustrating 
particularly American parks and European cities and towns. 

The Department is desirous of extending its collections and will be grateful 
for additional material on city planning, or information as to where such material 
not ordinarily accessible is to be found. A representative collection, illustrative 
of city planning especially in its aspects most directly related to landscape archi- 
tecture, will both further the instruction given at Harvard and serve city 
planners or those engaged in research. 


The Library’s history has been one of service and influence. It came 
into being as a separate unit in 1911, when the materials which had been 
collected in various libraries of the University, notably in the Library 
of the Department of Architecture, to serve the courses in landscape 
architecture begun in 1900, and those in city planning which were 
inaugurated in 1909,’ were gathered together in Robinson Hall in a 
room beneath that occupied by the Architecture Library. 

The instruction in landscape architecture which was offered in the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard in 1900 under Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr, the son of the designer of Central Park, New York, and 
of Franklin Park, Boston, himself a member of the firm of Olmsted 
Brothers, landscape architects of Brookline, was the first formal teach- 
ing in that field in any American university. These courses were or- 
ganized into a separate Department of Landscape Architecture in 1908. 
Again in 1909 Harvard was a pioneer, this time in offering, under the 
Department of Landscape Architecture, a course in city planning. 

From the beginning the Library serving this Department has been 
fortunate in having the support of an interested faculty, including, 
among others, such leaders in their profession as Olmsted, Arthur A. 
Shurcliff, James Sturgis Pray, Bremer W. Pond, G. Holmes Perkins, 
and Henry V. Hubbard. The latter’s contribution to the Library’s 
growth and development was especially noteworthy. Without the in- 
terest and support of these pioneers and their successors, and of the 
unnamed but equally interested present faculty, it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Library to keep abreast of the two 

*In 1929 the instruction in city planning which had its beginning in the Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture was established as a separate School, coordinate with 
the Schools of Landscape Architecture and of Architecture. (The Departments of 
Landscape Architecture and of Architecture had become Schools of Landscape Archi- 


tecture and of Architecture, respectively, in 1912.) In 1936 these three Schools be- 
came Departments within a newly established School of Design. 
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professions as they have burgeoned forth from the early days of the 
century down to the present. 

The means by which the Library has sought to serve the world 
beyond the Harvard walls have been chiefly published bibliographies. 
Probably the most important of these are Theodora Kimball’s Manual 
of Information on City Planning and Zoning, including References on 
Regional, Rural and National Planning, published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1923, with its 1928 supplement, prepared by Theodora 
Kimball Hubbard and the writer of this history. In 1936 the latter 
prepared a second supplement covering the literature of the years 
1928-35. This too was published by the Harvard University Press, 
and appeared as Volume X of the Harvard City Planning Studies 
sponsored by the School of City Planning. 

It had been the intention of the librarian that further supplements 
to this bibliographical series would be issued at five to seven year 
intervals, but unfortunately such an achievement has not been possible. 
In another way, however, the Library did manage, from 1932 to 1947, 
to provide the profession with a bibliographical tool in the form of 
monthly lists of its acquisitions which, though it did not take the place 
of a selected bibliography, did serve a useful purpose. These lists were 
found so valuable to many outside Robinson Hall that gradually a 
demand developed beyond the means of supply; nor was it possible at 
the time to set up the service on a subscription basis. Frequently, too, 
the Library had mimeographed-and circulated with these acquisition 
lists some special-subject bibliography which it had had occasion to pre- 
pare within the previous month. Asa further service to the recipients of 
its acquisition lists, full bibliographical information concerning each 
item was given and the entries were arranged in two columns on the 
page in such a way that the references could be cut out and mounted on 
standard-size catalogue cards. Each item, too, bore the Library’s classi- 
fication number — an additional aid to those libraries using the Harvard 
Landscape Architecture and the Harvard City Planning classifications. 

When Mrs Hubbard sought a classification scheme for the arrange- 
ment of the materials recently brought together to make this new 
library, she found that none of the existing classifications contained ade- 


quate provision for these subjects. In a paper given at the Special 
Libraries Convention in 1913 she stated: 


. since this library was to be the first of its kind, its classification scheme 
should be thorough and systematic, one which could be applied to all the usual 
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and unusual kinds of material which the Library might have. In order that 
material in the Library on allied fields might be cared for readily, it was thought 
best to use the principles of some well established classification into which the 
new special scheme could fit. The adequacy of the Library of Congress Classi- 
fication Scheme in those allied fields in which we were interested and the general 
principles on which it is constructed — combination of logical arrangement 
with convenient sequence — led us to choose this as our basis. After corres- 
pondence, the Library of Congress assigned the designations NAB for Land- 
scape Architecture and NAC for City Planning (which seemed best treated in 
a separate division), following and co-ordinate with the already existent NA 
(Architecture) in class N (Fine Arts). Although City Planning considered as 
a whole is not primarily a Fine Art, its fundamental esthetic aspect and its close 
connection with the practice of Landscape Architecture and Architecture 
justify its position in class N. . . .* 


In accordance with these decisions and in cooperation with Profes- 
sor Pray, Miss Kimball prepared a classification scheme for city plan- 
ning which was published by the Harvard University Press in 1913. 
This was followed in 1920 by a companion volume on landscape archi- 
tecture prepared by Miss Kimball and Professor Hubbard. Both these 
volumes are now out of print. This is unfortunate, since they are 
frequently sought by libraries of the newer schools of landscape archi- 
tecture and city and regional planning and by professional offices having 
good collections. Considering the broad development in the fields of 
landscape architecture and of city and regional planning in the years 
since these schemes were worked out, the Harvard classifications have 
stood up remarkably well; expansions and some rearrangements have 
been necessary in a few sections, but all in all, these two works show 
the remarkable foresight of their authors concerning the potential de- 
velopment of the fields. The only drastic expansion that has been neces- 
sary is that for material on the planning of areas larger than urban 
areas. This expansion was carried out by the present librarian and Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Comey with the assistance of others of the teaching 
staff, and with the collaboration of the U. S. National Resources Com- 
mittee. Though the need had been apparent for some time, the im- 
mediate spur to the preparation of the supplement was a desire to be of 
assistance to the many state planning commission libraries which were 
being set up in the early 1930's. These libraries were at a loss for a 
system of arrangement for their materials, which were preponderantly 
broader than urban in scope. 


* Special Libraries, TV (1913), 166. 
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This was not the Library’s first service to Government. During the 
First World War its librarian, Miss Kimball, was called to Washington 
to be consulting librarian and chief of the reference library section of 
the U. S. Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. Soon after, 
Mr Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, appointed her as an 
expert in zoning information on his Advisory Committee on Zoning. 
When he became president Mr Hoover made her a member of the 
Committee on Research of the President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. And subsequently, during World War II, 
the Library’s very good collection of European city maps, gathered 
by Professor Pond in the course of his foreign travels, was frequently 
consulted by various branches of the Armed Services. Also of value to 
the Army and Navy at that period was the Library’s collection of air 
views of cities. 

Another chapter in the story of its long service to research was the 
Library’s part in the series of investigations inaugurated by the School 
of City Planning in 1929. One of the first announcements of courses in 
this newly established School stated: “Because the problems of city 
planning are so new and unsolved, there are many phases which require 
research and investigation. The conducting of such studies and the 
publication of the results so that the information obtained may be 
made generally available is one of the major activities of the School.’ * 
These researches resulted in the publication of the well-known Har- 
vard City Planning Studies. 

Of more recent date are the Library’s contributions to some of the 
studies of the U. S. National Resources Planning Board,° and to those 
of the U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. Also, currently, 
in connection with research on the subject of the vulnerability of 
cities and the problems of dispersal the Library is demonstrating its 
usefulness. 

The present librarian and her predecessor have been responsible for 
the book review section of the quarterly journal, Landscape Archi- 
tecture (the official organ of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects) from its very early years to the present forty-third volume. 
In 1927 the writer prepared what was intended to be a preliminary edi- 


* Official Register of Harvard University, XX VII, 20 (30 April 1930), 9. 

*Variously entitled U. S. National Planning Board, U. S. National Resources 
Board, U. S. National Resources Committee, and U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. 
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tion only of a list of books on landscape architecture, sponsored by the 
School of Landscape Architecture. It has never been possible to carry 
the project further. Because of its wealth of material in the field of the 
history of landscape architecture the Library was able to be of service 
to Professor Pond in the preparation of his Outline History of Land- 
scape Architecture (1936). 

Lest this stressing of the services and the assistance generally which 
the Library of the Departments of Landscape Architecture and Re- 
gional Planning has been able to give to the outer world be interpreted 
to mean that its service to the students and the teaching staff of its De- 
partments has been but a secondary matter, it should be stated that, on 
the contrary, it has been because the Library in serving its own has been 
able so to collect and organize its resources that its extra-curricular 
activities have been in the nature of a by-product. The day-to-day 
cordial and mutually helpful relation which has existed between the 
teaching staff and the library staff has resulted in good service to the 
students. In addition to the usual library functions concerned with 
required readings and the temporary segregation of material pertinent 
to current problems the library staff has striven to encourage the stu- 
dents to go beyond their immediate needs and to make the fullest use 
of the Library’s exceptional resources for study and research. 

Since the Library has been envisioned as a research workshop it has 
never discarded its holdings, realizing that the thought of 1918, for 
instance, though possibly repudiated in 1953, is essential to the serious 
student. The Library’s catalogue has been organized to serve this 
research use. It is, in effect, a full and detailed subject bibliography, 
having in one alphabet both author and minutely detailed subject 
entries for books, parts of books, pamphlet and leaflet material, and 
magazine articles. Its current and detailed indexing of articles in more 
than a hundred periodicals has proved such a valuable tool for research 
that several other planning libraries are now joined in a study of ways 
and means by which they may avail themselves of the service on a sub- 
scription basis. 

Not only does the Library serve Harvard’s Departments of Land- 
scape Architecture and Regional Planning but it has been able to be 
of assistance to students of the University generally, notably to those in 
the fields of public administration and sociology whose studies impinge 
upon city and regional planning. Its extensive collections on housing 
and transportation especially are frequently consulted by students from 
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many other Schools and Departments. A particularly close relation, 
for example, exists between this Library and that of the Littauer Cen- 


ter. 


The Library’s holdings as of 30 June 1952 were: 


Books and bound magazines 27,045 
Pamphlets (fully catalogued) 43,416 
Maps and plans 7,743 
Lantern slides 18,793 


These figures include several special and memorial collections, of both 
intrinsic and historical value. Among them are the Charles Mulford 
Robinson Collection, given by the widow of this city planner of the 
era of “The City Beautiful,’ and the Charles Eliot Collection, which 
comprises the professional collection of this early practitioner of land- 
scape architecture. In addition, the Library has been enriched by the 
gifts of many other private collections, such as the fine collection on 
expositions given it by the late Warren H. Manning; the collection of 
American park commission reports given to this Library and to the 
Widener Library by the late George A. Parker; and a valuable col- 
lection of books from the library of the late Professor Pray. More 
recently it has received the papers of the late Robert Whitten, a prom- 
inent city planner of the 1920’s, and a complete set of the reports and 
papers which resulted from a pilot study of the city of Syracuse, New 
York, sponsored jointly by the Syracuse-Onondaga Post-War Planning 
Council and Fortune Magazine. The latter were given to the Library 
by Reginald R. Isaacs, who was chief planner of the project. 

The past importance of the Library of the Departments of Land- 
scape Architecture and Regional Planning serves to emphasize its 
present probiems. Having no endowment of its own, its future is 
dependent upon the development of support that will enable it to con- 
tinue to hold its place in the local and national role in which it has 
rendered service for so many years. 


KaTHERINE McNaMarA 








Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to the 
Harvard Library 


II. A FurtHer Girt in 1748 


Even less notice has been taken of the later gift of Bishop Berkeley 
to the Harvard Library. Evidently it was overshadowed in popular 
thought at the time of the fire, or his responsibility for it was not 
generally known. Arthur A. Luce, his recent biographer, summarizes 
the matter as follows: 


Fifteen years later Harvard received a second benefaction from Berkeley. 
On 10 April 1747 the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel reported réceipt of a donation of £200 from the Bishop of Cloyne, of 
which £50 was to be spent on approved writings of the Church of England 
divines and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, to be sent as a gift to Har- 
vard. The books were sent in 1748, and 18 February 1749 the President, Edward 
Holyoke, wrote gratefully acknowledging receipt. The Berkeley donation 
perished in the fire that destroyed Harvard Hall in 1764.” 


Fuller information is available, especially from the Archives of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and may be worth sum- 
marizing in this place.” It will be seen that the money was from an 
unreturnable part of the gift made years before to Berkeley towards 
his project for a college in Bermuda, that instead of being identified 
with him or with the anonymous donors it would be known as a gift 
from the S.P.G., and that both the Society and the Bishop had some 
doubts whether books definitely Anglican in content would be ac- 
ceptable at Harvard. 

The earliest letter addressed to the Secretary of the Society, but 
without date, is as follows: 


To the Reverend Dr [Philip] Bearcroft at the Charterhouse in London 


Revd. Sir 
Two hundred pounds of the money contributed towards the College intended 
at Bermuda I have left many years lodged in the Bank of Messrs. Hoare and 


“The Life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (London, 1949), p. 147. So, 
more briefly, H. P. Thompson, Into All Lands (London, 1951), p. 88. 

“I am indebted to Mrs Ruth M. Christensen, research assistant to Professor 
Frank J. Klingberg of the University of California, for supplying, from microfilms 
now in Los Angeles of the originals in the S.P.G. Archives in London, copies of the 
letters which refer to this transaction. 
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Arnold in Fleet Street designing to return it (as I had already done by other 
Sums) to the Donors when known. But as these continue Still unknown, and 
there is no likelyhood of my ever knowing them, I think the properest use that 
can be made of that sum is to place it in the hands of your Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel, to be employ’d by them in the furtherance of their good work, 
in such manner as to them shall seem most useful. If the Society thinks fit, I 
believe fifty pounds of it might be usefully employ’d in purchasing the most 
approved writings of the Divines of the Church of England, to which I would 
have added the Earl of Clarendons History of the Civil wars, and the whole sent 
as a benefaction to Harvard College at Cambridge near Boston, new England, 
as a proper means to inform their judgment and dispose them to think better of 
our church. 
I am Revd. Sir 
Yr. faithful humble servant 
G: Cloyne ** 


At a general meeting of the Society on 10 April 1747: 


The Secretary reported that he has received since the last General Meeting, a 
Benefaction of 200.0.0 from the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, 50 of which his Lord- 
ship desires may be laid out in purchasing the most approved Writings of the 
Divines of the Church of England, together with the Earl of Clarendon’s History 
of the Civil Wars, to be sent as a Benefaction to Harvard College in Cambridge 
near Boston in New England . . . Agreed that the Thanks of the Society be 


returned for the said Benefactions, and that so£ be laid out as the Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne desires.”® 


Secretary Bearcroft wrote to the Bishop the following letter. It is 
evidently answered in the letter next cited, though their given dates 


are in reverse order, and the ‘1748’ in the first would seem to be an 
additional error. 


Charterhouse July 8th. 1748 
[18 April 1747 ?] 

My Lord 

Messieurs Hoare and Arnold very readily paid your draught on them for two 
hundred Pounds to me for the use of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and I return your Lordship their most hearty Thanks 
for it. Fifty Pounds of this Benefaction, or more if you shall be pleased to 
direct, will be laid out in purchasing the most approved Books of the Divines 
of the Church of England, together with Clarendon’s History of the Civil Wars 
to be sent as a Benefaction to Harvard College at Cambridge near Boston. But 
as it is somewhat doubtfull what of these sort of Writings will be received 
there, if your Lordship approves of it, I will write to Mr Shirley the present 


™ Ser. B, Vol. 15, Letter 191. 
* Journal, Vol. 10, Pr. 3. 
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Governor of the Province and President of Harvard College, a worthy Member 
of the Church of England, to consult him about the matter, as to what books 
are in his opinion the most proper, and how far he will undertake for their 
being received, and placed to best advantage in the College; And if your Lord- 
ship would be pleased yourself to name any particular Books, they shall make 
part of the number. And I shall be further obliged to your Lordship, if you will 
let me know how the two hundred Pounds should be entered on the books of 
the Society: whether thus — Two Hundred Pounds from the Right Revd. the 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, sent in to his Lordship from Persons to him unknown, 
towards the Establishment of the College intended at Bermudas, but that design 
being now laid aside, his Lordship is pleased to think the most proper use to be 
made of that Sum is to place it in the hands of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to help forward that good work: or if you 
approve not of this that you would be pleased to direct in what words you 
would have this considerable Benefaction entered. I think I may say your 
Lordship’s Prescription of Tar-Water has cured me of an inveterate Rheuma- 
tism, and I most heartily thank you for it, & I am 
My Lord Your most obedient &c 


P.S. Mr Hoare desired me to acquaint your Lordship, that there are fourteen 
Shillings yet remaining due to your Lordship to balance that account.” 


Berkeley’s reply was addressed to the Reverend Dr Philip Bearcroft 
at the Charterhouse in London. It is endorsed in pencil ‘From Bishop 
Berkeley to the Sec’.’ The original endorsement was “The Ld Bp. of 
Cloyne April 18 1747.’ 


Cloyne April 18. 1747 
[8 July 1747 ?] 

Rev? Sir 

I begin to apprehend as you do that a present coming from your Society 
may be regarded with some jealousy or distrust. But if the books come as a 
benefaction procured by me for the Use of Harvard College I doubt not they 
will meet with a good reception having formerly made that college a present 
of some books of my own when I was in those parts, and since my return 
having sent them others as a benefaction procured from my friends all which 
were very thankfully received. The books given from my self were ancient 
Greek Authors which I found they wanted. Those sent afterwards were Latin 
books of Literature. These make way for another benefaction which they 
seemed to hope and wish for upon receiving the last. And I have reason to 
think the books undernamed (if the Society approve thereof) may not improp- 
erly be admitted in such benefaction. I do not therefore think it necessary to 
trouble Governour Shirley or to take any other steps in this matter. As to the 
method of entering the benefaction in the books of the Society I leave that to 


* Ser. B, Vol. 15, Letter 249. 
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you having no objection to what you offer on that head. I sincerely congratu- 
late with you on the recovery of y! health and wish you the continuance of it 
being very truly 
Rev? Sir 
Your most faithful and 
obedient Servant 
G: Cloyne 
P.S. As you intimated a desire that I should name some more books I have 
ventured to set down the following, with due submission nevertheless to the 
judgment of the venerable Society. Hooker, Chillingworth, the Sermons of 
Barrow, Tillotson Sharp & Clarke, Scot’s Christian life, Pearson on the creed, 
Burnet on the 39 articles, Burnet’s history of the Reformation, A: B: Spots- 
wood’s history of the church of Scotland, Clarendon’s history, Prideaux’s 
connection, Cave’s historia literaria eccles: Hammond’s annotations, Pool’s 
Synopsis Critic:, the Patres Apostolici published by le Clerc with the disserta- 
tions of Pearson &c in the epistles of S: Ignatius. These I guess will amount to 
about thirty pounds; if approved of, the Society will be pleased to add as many 


more as will make up the fifty pounds; or otherwise they will be pleased to 
name them all.?7 


A committee was at work selecting the books and at the general 


meeting of the Society held on 15 January 1747/8 the following 
minute was recorded: 


It was also reported from the Committee that the Secretary had laid before 
them a List of Books, of the most approved Writings of the Divines of the 
Church of England, to the Value of £50, to be sent as a Benefaction to Harvard 
College in Cambridge, near Boston in New England, pursuant to the Request 
of the Lord Bishop of Cloyne on his transmitting a Benefaction of £200. to the 
Society, which was read and approved by the Committee. 

Ordered that the Secretary do buy the said Books.** 


Next follow two letters to Governor Shirley of Massachusetts from 
Secretary Bearcroft. As an Anglican himself, Shirley was a natural 
go-between. Only in the most general sense could he be said to preside 
over or be president of the College, though the relation between the 
president of Harvard and the governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
may well have been obscure to Mr Bearcroft in London. In the first 
letter, of 21 May 1748, after discussing another matter on which the 
Governor had written on 6 June 1747, the Secretary explains that he 
had planned to send with the bearer, a Dr Miller, the books for the 
Coilege but was not doing so. 


* Ser. B, Vol. 15, Letter r191a. 
* Journal, Vol. 10, Pr. 3. 
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This was designed to come with an handsome Present of Books consisting of 
the Works of some of the Chief Divines of the Church of England from the 
Society out of a Benefaction from the Bishop of Cloyne, and at his request to 
Harvard College in Cambridge over which you Preside; but as Dr. Miller goes 
by the Mast Ship from Portsmouth, they shall come by the first good Ship from 
hence, and the Society desire you to place them in the Library of Harvard 
College. 

I am &c. 
P.B.S. [Philip Bearcroft, Secretary] *° 


A more favorable opportunity to send the books occurred shortly after. 
Roger Price, Rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, and Bishop’s Commis- 
sary of the Episcopal Church of New England since 1729, had returned 
to England in 1747, and was about to go back to New England to a 
charge in the Church in Hopkinton.” On 25 July 1748 Bearcroft 
wrote Shirley as follows: 
Sir 

I presume to trouble you as President of Harvard College with a Number of 
Divinity Books, which the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts at the request of the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, present to, and hope, that 
they will be kindly accepted by Harvard College, & be placed in their Library, 
the Books consist chiefly of the writings of the most approved Divines of the 
Church of England, and very many of them were particularly recommended 
for this purpose, by that most worthy Prelate; as containing in them the true 
Doctrines of our Holy Religion both as to faith and Practice, and at the same 
time that they tend to promote the Gospel of Christ, endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of Peace 

Mr. Commissary Price to whose care the books will be committed hopes for 
the honour of delivering them to your Excellency. I heartily wish him and 
them a good Voyage and am with great respect 

&c 
P.B.S.*1 


At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College 26 
December 1748 it was voted: 


That Letters of Thanks be sent to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, for the large Present of Books Sent by Them to the College, as also to 
the Bishop of Cloyne in Jreland by whose Jnfluence they were procured . . .* 


* Ser. B, Vol. 15, Letter 242. 

” Frederick L. Weis, The Colonial Clergy and the Colonial Churches of New 
England (Lancaster, Mass., 1936), p. 169. 

™ Ser. B, Vol. 15, Letter 243. 

* Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XVI (1925), 796. 
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Nearly two months later the following letter was sent to the Society’s 
Secretary by President Holyoke: 


Harvard College in Cambridge. Feb. 18. 1748/9 
Reverend S: 

Having rec? some time the last Fall a most valuable Present of Books to our 
public Library, from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; Our 
Corporation desire by you their Secretary to make their grateful Acknowledg- 
ments to that venerable Body; Please therefore St to inform Them, That We 
have a most thankful Sense of that generous Donation; and have plac’d the s# 
Books in a particular Classis provided for them, where they will be (as design’d) 
of general use, and doubt not They will, as they are excellently adapted thereto, 
very much tend (as you express it) to promote the Gospel of Christ, & the 
Interest of Religion, both in Faith & Practice, which will naturally urge our 
Prayers, That that charitable Foundation may be continually more & more 
strengthned, & the worthy Members thereof, alwaies influenc’d & directed by 
the Divine Spirit to those Measures that will most effectually promote the 
Salvation of the Souls of Men, which is the continual Prayer of Us all particu- 
larly of 

Yr. most obedient & most humble Serv 
Edward Holyoke Pres# * 


The exact date of shipment and of receipt are not indicated nor 
indeed the contents of the lot. It may well have differed considerably 
from the list of suggestions made by the Bishop in his letter. Most of 
the authors and specific titles in his letter were represented already in 
the Harvard Library. Unless Secretary Bearcroft checked by the 
printed catalogue and its supplements they would have been duplicates. 
Still others of more recent date had doubtless been presented between 
1735 and 1748. The actual or added books received from the S.P.G. 
are briefly described thus in the aforementioned account published at 
the time of tke fire in the Massachusetts Gazette: “The donation of the 
venerable Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, consist- 


* Ser. B, Vol. 16, Letter 38 (here transcribed from a photostat of the original in 
the S.P.G. Archives). It is endorsed: ‘New England a Letter from Mr Holyoke 
President of Harvard College Febr: 18, 1748/9 Read 12 June 1749.’ It is also copied 
in full in the minutes of the General Meeting for 16 June 1749 (Journal, Vol. 11, 
Pt. 1) preceded by the words: ‘A letter from the Revd. Mr. Edward Holioke Presi- 
dent of Harvard College in Cambridge near Boston in New England, Dated Feb. 
18th — 1748/9. to the Secretary in these Words.’ It was printed in the Annual Re- 
port of the Society for 1749 (p. 29) and reprinted thence by Charles F. Pascoe, 
Classified Digest of the Records of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts 1701-1892 (London, 1893), pp. 798-799. It is printed also in Papers 
Relating to the History of the Church in Massachusetts A. D. 1676-1785, ed. William 
S. Perry (n. p., 1873), p. 430. 
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ing of a great many volumes of tracts against Popery, published in the 
Reigns of Charles II. and James II. the Boylean lectures, and other 
the most esteemed English sermons.’ 

As for the first classification, it may well have been met not by a 
great many volumes of tracts but by three volumes containing a great 
many tracts, viz., A Preservative against Popery, in Several Select Dis- 
courses upon the Principal Heads of Controversy between Protestants 
and Papists: Written and Published by the Most Eminent Divines of 
the Church of England, Chiefly in the Reign of King James I1., London, 
2 vols., 1738, and a third volume, later but without date. These were 
edited by Bishop Edmund Gibson. Because of their contents they 
would commend themselves also at Harvard, since against Papists 
Anglicans and Congregationalists had common cause. A copy of the 
work is in the Harvard Library presented by the S.P.G. No date is 
recorded, but the S.P.G. bookplate in it belongs to the retouched form 
used after the fire, not the form used in 1748. Very likely it replaces 
a set given by the same donors before the fire. The Boylean sermons 
also were likely to be congenial to the non-Anglican recipients in 
Cambridge. Though written by Anglican divines, they were really 
lectures on scientific or historical subjects of a learned apologetic 
character. Boyle had assured their irenic nature by stipulating in his 
will that the annual lecturer was to ‘preach eight sermons in the year 
for proving the Christian religion against notorious Infidels, viz. 
Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, not descending 
lower in any controversies, that are among Christians themselves.’ * 
According to an inscription in a book still in the Library, Francis 
Gastrell’s The Certainty and Necessity of Religion in General, London, 
1703, ‘P du Cane esq’ of London made a Present to Harvard College 
Library N. E. of a Collection of Sermons Preached at M! Boyle’s 
Lecture; of which these of Dr Gastrell are a Part. 1725.’ *° Evidently 
this part of the Society’s gift would have duplicated Harvard’s holdings. 

In spite of the fire of 1764, a number of the books which were part 
of Berkeley’s later gift are still at Harvard. Their most distinctive mark 


“ The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, ed. Thomas Birch, znd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1772), I, clxvii. For a list of the Boylean sermons see John F. Fulton, ‘A Bibli- 
ography of the Honourable Robert Boyle,’ Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceed- 
ings & Papers, Ill (1931), 159-163. 

“ Twenty volumes listed in the supplement for 1725-35 under various writers — 
mostly specifically marked as ‘Sermons at Mr. Boyle’s Lecture’ — must represent 
largely this gift. 
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is usually on the back of the title-page — the bookplate of the S.P.G. 
and inscribed beneath it in a similar hand throughout “To Harvard 
College Library 1748.’ Though not all possible clues have been ex- 
hausted, about a score of survivors of this gift of 1748 have been 
collected. They are more numerous than the survivors of any other 
donation before the fire. Their existence shows that these books, like 
the earlier gift of Berkeley, were used or at least were in circulation. 
We rarely have a chance to test the use or proportion of circulation 
of an ancient library. The fire of the Harvard Library shows that 
nearly ten per cent of its books were in circulation in January 1764 
and considerably more than ten per cent, it may be supposed, of the 
gifts of Bishop Berkeley. 

It will be seen that the books identified below agree very well with 
the description of the S.P.G. gift in the account of the fire and with the 
general intention of the Bishop in his correspondence. They show the 
same interest as in his earlier benefactions to Yale. In 1730 Berkeley 
wrote to the Reverend Samuel Johnson, ‘Pray let me know whether 
they would admit the writings of Hooker and Chillingworth into the 
Library of the College in New Haven.’ Of his actual gift of 1733 
to Yale it was said: “The Divinity is mostly of the Anglican school — 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Barrow, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, South, Bull, 
Chandler, Smallridge, Atterbury, Gibson, Sherlock and the Boyle 
Lectures.’ * 

Like other books from before the fire those here identified have 
inscribed in ink, generally on the flyleaf or title-page, or both, the 
three numbers of the pressmark current at that period, with the last 
of these repeated on the fore-edges. Where the flyleaf and title-page 
are missing or mutilated or the fore-edges recut in rebinding, these 
numbers are of course no longer present. In the list below any absence 
of the identifying marks is noted. In most cases Librarian Sibley has 
noted the origin and accession of the book before the fire on the 
Harvard bookplate inside the front cover. His date, ‘recorded 26 Dec. 
1748, he derived from the Corporation records. Books which were 
not in the Library in the middle of the last century but were subse- 
quently returned he was of course unable to annotate in this fashion. 


* Yale University Library Gazette, VIII, 2. 

” Alexander C. Fraser, Life and Letters of George Berkeley, D.D. (Oxford, 1871), 
p- 195, n. The similarity of this list to the later list of books for Harvard, either as 
proposed by the Bishop or as actually reported or identified, will be obvious. 
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Only short titles are here given since the books are readily identified, 
but pains have been taken to indicate — usually by transcription from 
the title-page — the ecclesiastical status of the authors in order to show 
how the books conform to the definition of the gift as ‘approved Books 
of the Divines of the Church of England.’ 


Beveridge, Dr William, late lord bishop of St Asaph 


The Works . . . Containing All His Sermons. London, 1720. 2 vols. fo. 
Vol. I: ‘28.3.15.’ 
Vol. II missing. 


Blackall, Ofspring, D.D., late lord bishop of Exeter 


The Works . . . Consisting of Eighty Seven Practical Discourses. London, 
1723. 2 vols. fo. 

Vol. I: ‘27.3.15.’ 

Vol. Il: ‘27.3.16.’ 


Butler, Joseph, rector of Stanhope [later bishop of Durham] 
The Analogy of Religion. London, 1736. 4to. 
‘27.4.1. Inscription below S.P.G. bookplate: ‘To Harvard College 
Library. 1748-1758.’ ‘1’ lacking on fore-edges. 


Clarke, Samuel, late rector of St James’s, Westminster 
Works. London, 1738-42. 4 vols. fo. 
Vol. I: ‘27.2.13.’ ‘13’ lacking on fore-edges. 
Vol. II: ‘27.2.14.” ‘14’ lacking on fore-edges. 
Vols. III-IV missing. 


Echard, Laurence, A.M., arch-deacon of Stowe 


A General Ecclesiastical History. 4th ed. London, 1718. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I: ‘27.6.11. 
Vol. II: ‘27.6.12.’ 


Fleetwood, Dr William, late lord bishop of Ely 
A Compleat Collection of the Sermons, Tracts, and Pieces of All Kinds. 
London, 1737. fo. 
‘37.2.9. 
[Patrick,] Symon, late lord bishop of Ely 
The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon 
Parapbras’d. London, 1743. fo. 
‘27.3.3. Inscribed: ‘1861. Oct. 3 Restored to the Library by Dr. Wheat- 


land of Salem [Henry Wheatland, M.D., Class of 1832].’ ‘3’ lacking on 
fore-edges. 


Pearson, John, D.D., and Margaret Professor in Cambridge [later bishop of 
Chester ] 


An Exposition of the Creed, 3rd ed. rev. London, 1669. fo. 
*28.2.15.” 
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Scott, John, sometime rector of St Giles’s in the Field 
Works. London, 1718. 2 vols. fo. 
Vol. I: ‘28.3.10. 
Vol. II: ‘28.3.11.” 


Sharp, Dr John, late lord archbishop of York 
[Sermons.| London, 1722-48. Vols. I-IV, VI-VIL.** 8vo. 

Vol. II (Sermons . . . with Two Discourses of Conscience. 4th ed., 1748): 
‘27.6.14.’ Pencil inscription: ‘Sold in 1815 Restored to Library by John 
O Loring No. Andover’. ‘14’ lacking on fore-edges. 

Vol. Ill (Sixteen Casuistical Sermons, 4th ed., 1748): title-page trimmed; 
fore-edges trimmed. Inscriptions as in Vol. II and Vol. VI. 

Vol. IV (Eighteen Sermons, 4th ed., 1748): ‘27.6.16.’ Pencil inscription as 
in Vol. II. ‘16° lacking on fore-edges. 

Vol. VI (Nineteen Sermons, 1734): ‘27.6.18.’ Pencil inscription as in Vol. 
II. In ink inscribed above S.P.G. bookplate: ‘Sharp’s ser? purchased at 
the sale of the surplus books of Har? Coll — 7 vols.’ ‘18’ lacking on fore- 
edges. 

Vol. VII (Sermons against Popery, 1735): ‘27.6.19.’ on first page of text 
(flyleaf and top of title-page wanting). ‘19’ lacking on fore-edges. 


Shuckford, Samuel, M.A., rector of Shelton in the county of Norfolk 
The Sacred and Prophane History of the World Connected. London, 1731- 
37- 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I (2nd ed., 1731): ‘27.6.1.’ ‘1’ lacking on fore-edges. 
Vol. II (2nd ed., 1731): ‘27.6.2.’ ‘2’ lacking on fore-edges. 
Vol. Ill (1737): ‘27.6.3.’ S.P.G. bookplate removed. 


Smalridge, George, D.D., late lord bishop of Bristol and dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford 
Sixty Sermons. 2nd ed. London, 1727. fo. 


“27.1615. 


Wheatly, Charles, M.A., vicar of Brent and Furneux Pelham in Hartfordshire 
A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 7th ed. London, 
1741. 8vo. 

‘27.6.8.’ 


The list of books charged out at the time of the fire and compiled 
by Librarian Eliot indicates the whereabouts of all but two or three 
of these books at that time and the dates on which they had been bor- 


“Vol. I, with a lower pressmark (‘26.4.3.’) and without the S.P.G. bookplate, 
seems to have formed part of a set of the same work already in the Library at the 
time of the S.P.G. gift. Vol. V, now without title-page and also lacking the book- 
plate, may well have formed part of the S.P.G. set, but there is now no conclusive 
evidence. 
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rowed from the Library. Dr Charles Chauncy, Class of 1721, had 
taken the ‘second volume’ * of Smalridge as early as 12 December 
1748. This was before the Corporation had made minute of receiving 
the books. It had been in the Library only a few weeks when he 
borrowed it. A Mr Thayer — perhaps Ebenezer Thayer, Class of 
1753 and Tutor — had taken Scott’s Works, both volumes, on 1 
September 1756. John Foxcroft, Class of 1758, had had Pearson ‘On 
the Creed’ since spring of his senior year. The first two of the four 
folio volumes of Samuel Clarke’s ‘Sermons’ had apparently been in the 
possession of a Mr Adams since 10 April 1759. The two volumes of 
Blackall’s Works had been lent separately since the winters of 1761 
and 1762 respectively to a Mr Russell and a Mr Brooks — possibly 
Edward Russell, Class of 1759, and Edward Brooks, Class of 1757, 
Librarian 1758-60. Of more recent circulation were: 


Butler 4 October 1763 Elisha Thayer, ’67 
Echard, Vols. I-II December 1763 John Emerson, *64 
Fleetwood 26 November 1763 Jonathan Searle, ’64 or ’65 
Patrick, ‘Vol. II? 17 October 1763 ‘Mr. Adams’ *° 


Sharp, Vols. I-IV 7 January 1764 Thomas Marsh, ’31, Librarian 


Shuckford, Vol. I 23 September 1763 SE at Brice 1741-66, 


Shuckford, Vols. II-III 26 November 1763 Rufus Wells, 64 
Wheatly 26 November 1763 William Bowman, ’64, or 
Joshua Bowman, ’66 


Probably others of the books given in 1748 by the S.P.G. survived 
the fire. A few not now found were recognized by Librarian Sibley 


* Probably an error for ‘second edition.’ 

“Vol. Il of Patrick is presumably The Books of Job, Psalms . . . Paraphras’d, 
London, 1743. ‘Mr. Adams’ may be the same who borrowed the two volumes of 
Samuel Clarke in 1759, and possibly the Curtius Rufus in 1763 (see above, p. 86 of 
first instalment), but the Adamses of the period are too numerous for an attempt at 
identification. 

Copies of Vols. I and II of Patrick, A Commentary upon the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, 3rd ed., London, 1727, are in the Library bearing Sibley’s 
annotations to the effect that they were given by the S.P.G. in 1748. They appear, 
however, never to have contained the bookplate, and their pressmarks, ‘26.1.6.’ and 
26.1.7.,, are the same as those entered for copies of the same work and same edition 
in the catalogue supplement of 1735. This latter difficulty might be got round by 
assuming that new copies, intended to replace worn copies already ‘catalogued,’ 
would be given the same pressmarks. But again lack of conclusive evidence has dic- 
tated the omission of the volumes from the list of ‘identified’ books. 
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as still in the Library a century ago.“ Many more must have perished 
in the flames. Those which survive are representative and show that 
it was a substantial gift, and was appreciated by the recipients. It will 
be noted that the octavos named above were on Shelf 6 of Alcove 27 
(items 1-3, 8, 11-12, [13 ]—19), while the folios were chiefly on three 
different shelves: Alcove 27, Shelf 2 (items 7, 13—[16]) and Shelf 3 
(items 3, 15, 16), and Alcove 28, Shelf 3 (items 10-11, 15-[16]). 
President Holyoke reported that the books had been placed in a 
separate classis. There is reason to suppose that the gift was sufficiently 
kept together so that at least the items on each shelf whose numbers 
fall between those given (e.g., in Alcove 27, Shelf 2, items 8 through 
12, Shelf 3, items 4 through 14, Shelf 6, items 4 through 7, 9 and 10) 
were also part of the same donation. 

While Berkeley’s gift of books to Yale in 1733 was perhaps eight 
times larger than that to Harvard and furthermore was spared the 
misfortune of a library fire, the record here rehearsed shows that the 
Bishop’s active interest in the Harvard Library began earlier and lasted 
later. It covered a period of nearly two decades, from the gift of 
Greek books from his own library about 1730, and including the box 
of Latin quartos sent in 1733, down to 1748, when through the agency 
of the S.P.G. he was responsible for equipping Harvard with a con- 
siderable body of non-partisan Protestant English theology. The sur- 
viving volumes, a round dozen each of folios, quartos, and octavos, are 
partial but substantial evidence of Berkeley’s fostering concern for the 
intellectual life of the new western empire. 

Not long after his last gift, on 14 January 1753, Berkeley died. The 
bicentennial of his death is being observed this year, and Harvard 
College may well join in the observation by rediscovering its own 
indebtedness to him. 


Henry J. Cappury 


“ See in the Harvard University Archives a copy of the printed Library Catalogue 
of 1790 in which Sibley marked as far as possible the donor and the date of donation 
of the books there listed, with special notation of over two hundred books from 
before the fire. 


A Chronicle of the Birth of Photography 


HE first separate publication on photography in French * 

is a sixteenmo, paper-covered brochure of fifty-four 

pages: Rapport de M. Arago sur le daguerréotype. The 

booklet was published in Paris by Bachelier, Imprimeur- 
Libraire, who entered it in the Bibliographie de la France on 31 August 
1839. 

Francois Arago, the famous scientist and astronomer, was, so to 
speak, photography’s midwife. Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre an- 
nounced, in the winter of 1838-39, a process of photography which 
he had worked out with the late Nicéphore Niépce, and which he had 
named the daguerreotype. He had taken steps to sell his secret inven- 
tion privately when Arago suggested that the government should ac- 
quire it for the common good. The proposal was adopted, a contract 
was agreed upon with Daguerre and his deceased partner’s son, Isidore 
Niépce, and a bill was introduced into both houses of the French legis- 
lature for an appropriation to pay the partners annuities of 6000 and 
4ooo francs respectively, Daguerre receiving a premium for the dis- 
closure of his method of making the illusionistic paintings of his Dio- 
rama, a theatre without actors, for scenery alone. To support the bill, 
Gay-Lussac addressed the Chamber of Peers and Arago — as Deputy 
from the Département des Pyrénées-Orientales — addressed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Both houses passed the bill and on 19 August 1839 Daguerre’s secret 
was disclosed at a joint meeting of the Académie des Sciences and the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. To Arago — secretary of the Académie 
des Sciences — was assigned the task of explaining the process. Un- 
fortunately the words he spoke were not recorded. As a substitute for 
a transcript, his speech of 3 July to the Deputies was published in the 
official Comptes rendus of the Académie * ‘en expliquant aujourd’hui 

* The first publication in any language with a separate title-page is Henry Fox 
Talbot’s Some Account of the Art of Photogenic Drawing (London, Printed by 
R. and J. E. Taylor, 1839). This 14-page quarto brochure, a copy of which is in the 
Harvard College Library, gives the text of Talbot’s paper read before the Royal 
Society on 31 January 1839, a summary of which was published in the Society’s 
Proceedings, 1V (1839), 120-121. 


*Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances de l’Académie des Sciences, 1X 
(1839), 250-267. 
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dans des notes ce qui, devant la Chambre, devait rester secret.’ The 
text of the brochure published by Bachelier — who was publisher for 
the Académie — is identical with that in the Comptes rendus. 

A mint copy of the Rapport (Plate Ia), deposited in the Department 
of Printing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard College Library,® is of 
special interest to the historian of photography because it contains 
manuscript notes which add to our knowledge of the events that 
followed immediately upon the 19 August disclosure. The notes, 
written in a minute hand, begin on the last page of the text, cover both 
sides of the blank end leaf and a little over two pages of a four-leaf 
signature neatly sewn in between the end leaf and the back cover. 
There is no clue to the identity of the writer. His notes form a diary 
of events from September 1839 to March 1840, and demonstrate in 
a graphic manner the phenomenal growth of photography during the 
first months of its public life. The historical importance of the notes 
warrants their transcription in full. But certain explanatory remarks 
may appropriately be given first. 

Daguerre offered instruction in the art of photography in response 
to popular demand. It was generally believed that the process was a 
simple one. In a broadside published before 15 January 1839, Daguerre 
said of his invention ‘il ne faut que du soin et un peu d’habitude pour 
réussir parfaitement’; * and Alexander von Humboldt wrote Herzogi 
Friederike von Anhalt-Dessau on 7 February 1839 that Daguerre had 
told him that the daguerreotype was ‘la chose la plus simple du 
monde.’ ° Arago stated before the Chamber of Deputies that ‘Le Da- 
guerréotype ne comporte pas une seule manipulation qui ne soit a la 
portée de tout le monde . . . il n’est personne qui ne doive réussir 
aussi certainement et aussi bien que M. Daguerre lui-méme.’ ° 

In his address, Arago spoke as a scientist; he explained the process 
rather than the technique: ‘how it works’ rather than ‘how to do it.’ 
In brief, the procedure consisted of five steps: (1) a sheet of copper, 
plated with silver, was polished to mirror-like brilliance; (2) the plate 
was placed in a box over particles of iodine, the vapor of which, re- 
acting with the silver, formed light-sensitive silver iodide; (3) the 

* Acquired from E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., London, in July 1939. 

“Quoted from a copy in the George Eastman House, Rochester, N. Y. The 
broadside is headed ‘Le Daguerréotype.’ 

* Letter quoted by Erich Stenger in ‘Alexander von Humboldt und die beginnende 
Photographie,’ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Photographie, XXX1 (1932), 57. 

* Rapport, p. 36. 
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sensitized plate was exposed in a camera from twenty to forty minutes; 
(4) the exposed plate was suspended over heated mercury, which 
formed an amalgam in proportion to the amount of light received by 
the plate; (5) the unexposed silver iodide was washed away with so- 
dium thiosulphate; finally (6) the daguerreotype was rinsed with dis- 
tilled water and dried. All this required more apparatus, time, and 
skill than had been anticipated. 

Le Charivari was not slow to comment: ‘Il est donc fort heureux que 
le daguerrotype [sic] soit un instrument a peu pres impraticable pour le 
commun des amateurs, sans |’assistance de trois chimistes, de deux mé- 
caniciens et de quatre savans divers, assistés eux-mémes par l’inventeur. 
Le daguerrotype, avec ses quatre ou cing boites, fera donc plus de 
volume que de besogne.’ * 

The first full‘account of both process and technique was embodied 
in Daguerre’s famous brochure, Historique et description des procédés 
de daguerréotype et du diorama. The bibliography of this work is 
complex, since a number of issues appeared within a short space of 
time. Several of these issues are alluded to in the manuscript notes to 
Arago’s Rapport. A survey of the recorded issues is accordingly given 
herewith, by way of further introduction to the printing of the notes. 

Daguerre’s brochure is first mentioned, as far as is now known, by 
Isidore Niépce, son of Daguerre’s partner, in a letter to his mother 
dated 8 September 1839: ‘Daguerre vient de faire paraitre une bro- 
chure contenant . . . son procédé . . .’* There is no reference to 
a publisher. The late Georges Potonni¢e, who had overlooked the 
Niépce letter, found that the earliest listing of the work in the Bibli- 
ographie de la France was on 14 September, and that the publisher 
was given as Susse Fréres. He reasoned, on the basis of a contract be- 
tween Daguerre, Niépce, and Alphonse Giroux et Cie, that the first 
issue of the work must have been by Giroux, but he could find no such 
book.* Not until the collection on the history of photography as- 


"Issue of 10 September 1839, in an article entitled ‘De deux noveaux partis poli- 
tiques, les daguerrotypophiles et les daguerrotypophobes.’ 

* Victor Fouque, La vérité sur linvention de la photographie (Chalon-sur-Sadne, 
1867), p. 242. 

* Potonniée, ‘Deux documents inédits pour servir 4 l’histoire du daguerréotype,’ 
Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Photographie et de Cinématographie, 3rd ser., 
XXIV (1937), 144-147 (with listing of variant issues of the brochure, pp. 147-148); 
see also Erich Stenger, Daguerre-Schriften (Berlin, 1936). Giroux was a relative of 
Mme Daguerre. For details of the contract see note 17 below. 
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sembled by the late Gabriel Cromer was catalogued for accession in 
the George Eastman House was a copy located.”® Shortly after the 
discovery of this first copy, Alden Scott Boyer of Chicago received 
an identical copy from a South American dealer; it bears an inscription 
by Mentienne, Daguerre’s biographer, stating that it was given to his 
father by Daguerre himself. 

A comparison shows that, with one exception, all known states of 
the brochure are, in their main texts, from the same setting of type 
as this first issue, published by Giroux; differences are found only in 
preliminaries (particularly in imprints) and, in two cases, in supple- 
mentary matter. We have, then, a first edition consisting of a number 
of issues, and a second edition of which only one issue has been traced. 
Editions and issues are tabulated below, although the sequence of issues 
of the first edition is not ascertainable in all cases. Both editions are 
octavo in format, and have six inserted plates illustrating apparatus. 
All copies at Harvard (in the College Library or deposited in the De- 


partment of Graphic Arts) and in the George Eastman House have 
been listed. 


FIRST EDITION 


Two unsigned leaves, comprising half-title and title, followed by 79 numbered 


pages of text (sigs. 1-5 *). Printed by Béthune et Plon, Paris. 


1. Grroux 


Imprint: Paris. Alphonse Giroux et Cie, Rue de Coq-Saint-Honoré, 7, Ou 
se fabriquent les Appareils; Delloye, Libraire, Place de la Bourse, 13. 1839. 


Leaf advertising the Giroux daguerreotype " pasted in opposite half-title. 


Tan printed wrappers: cut of Panthéon on front wrapper, advertisement by 
Giroux on back. 


Issue presumably available by 20 August 1839 — on the assumption that bro- 
chures sent with cameras by Giroux to Berlin, and arriving 6 September, 
were copies of this Giroux issue of the Daguerre work; not listed in the 
Bibliograpbie de la France. 


*See Beaumont Newhall, ‘The Phantom Brochure of Daguerre,’ Photographic 
Journal, XC, Section A (July 1950), 233-234; Helmut Gernsheim, ‘The World’s 
First Photographic Manual and the English Editions of Daguerre’s Manuals,’ Photo- 
graphic Journal, XC, Section A (September 1950), 308-310. 

“It should be noted that the term ‘daguerreotype’ was used for the apparatus as 
well as for the result. 

“ Erich Stenger, ‘Die erste photographische Kamera in Deutschland,’ Das Atelier 
des Photographen, XXXIX (1932), 18-20; Potonniée, Bulletin, XXTV, 144-147. 
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Two copies known: George Eastman House, Rochester (wrappers; title-page 
reproduced in Plate Ib); library of Alden Scott Boyer, Chicago. 


2. SUSSE, IST ISSUE 


Imprint: Paris. Susse Fréres, Editeurs, Place de la Bourse, 31. Delloye, Libraire, 
Place de la Bourse, 13. 1839. 

Two leaves of advertisements inserted following text: ‘Catalogue des Sculp- 
tures’ (2 pp.); ‘L’Exposition, Journal de l’Industrie et des Arts Utiles’ (1 p.). 
Yellow printed wrappers: cut of Panthéon on front wrapper, advertisement by 
Susse Fréres on back. 

Issue listed in the Bibliographie de la France 14 September 1839. 


Two copies in Harvard College Library (one in wrappers; the other in con- 


temporary red boards, from the library of the Duc d’Uzés); one copy in 
George Eastman House. 


3- Mo.rTent 
Imprint: Paris. Molteni et Fils Ainé, Rue du Petit-Lion-Saint-Sauveur, 22, 
Ou se fabriquent les Appareils; Delloye, Libraire, Place de la Bourse, 13. 1839. 
Advertisement headed ‘Le Daguérreotype . . . Appareils Exécutés d’aprés 


les instructions de M. Daguerre . . . chez F. Molteni et Fils ainé’ printed on 
verso of half-title. 


Wrappers not seen. 


Issue not listed in the Bibliographie de la France; placed third in the present 


sequence because of the order in which it is mentioned in the notes transcribed 
below. 


Copy in George Eastman House (in contemporary boards, from the library 
of R. Chardey, Le Havre). 


4. Leresours-Susse, 1ST ISSUE 


Imprint: Paris. Lerebours, Opticien de l’Observatoire, Place du Pont-Neuf, 13; 
Susse Fréres, Editeurs, Place de la Bourse, 31. 1839. 

Two leaves of pink paper inserted following text, bearing an advertisement on 
4 numbered pages headed ‘Exposition de 1839. Notice sur Quelques Instru- 
ments Construits par N. et Pl. Lerebours’; following this inserted folder of 
pink paper are two more inserted leaves, the first containing the same ‘Cata- 
logue des Sculptures as in No. 2 above, the second containing an advertise- 
ment headed ‘Maison Susse Fréres, Editeurs’ (1 p.). 


Tan printed wrappers: cut of Panthéon on front wrapper, advertisement by 
N.-PI. Lerebours on back. 


Issue not listed in the Bibliographie de la France. 
One copy known: Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library. 
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5. SUSsE, 2ND ISSUE 


Imprint: Paris. Susse Fréres, Editeurs, Place de la Bourse, 31. Delloye, Libraire, 
Place de la Bourse, 13. 1839. 

Described on title-page as ‘Deuxiéme édition augmentée et corrigée par |’Au- 
teur,’ but actually identical in text with No. 2. 

The only known copy, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, has been bound, but the 
front wrapper, yellow and with cut of the Panthéon, has been preserved. 
Issue listed in the Bibliographie de la France 19 October 1839. 


6. LeREBouRS-SUSSE, 2ND ISSUE 


Imprint: Paris. Lerebours, Opticien de Observatoire, Place du Pont-Neuf, 13. 
Susse Fréres, Editeurs, Place de la Bourse, 31. 1839. 


Described on title-page as ‘ornés du portrait de ’auteur et augmentés de notes 
et d’observations par MM. Lerebours et Susse Fréres.’ 

The portrait, inserted as frontispiece, signed ‘Jules Collignon’ and printed by 
Thierry Fréres, is really merely a poor copy of the portrait by Grevedon in 
the second edition of Daguerre’s work (see below). 

The added matter, a signature of 4 leaves (signed ‘6’), contains 8 printed pages 
(partially numbered) of ‘Observations sur le Procédé Nommé le Daguerréo- 
type’ by Lerebours, ‘Nouvelle Préparation des Plaques au Tripoli,’ and ‘Ob- 
servations pour les Intérieurs et pour faire les Portraits’ by Susse Fréres. 
Copies examined vary as to the presence or absence of inserted leaves of ad- 
vertisements. When present, the inserts are usually one or another of those 
found in preceding issues. However, two copies in the George Eastman 
House have, preceding the insert found in No. 2, a 2-leaf insert on white paper 
bearing an advertisement on 4 partially numbered pages headed ‘Daguerréo- 
type Enti¢rement Semblable 4 Celui Presenté 4 l'Institut par M. Daguerre, 
Exécuté par N. et Pl. Lerebours.’ 


Tan printed wrappers: cut of Panthéon on front wrapper, advertisement by 
N.-PI. Lerebours on back. 

Issue not listed in the Bibliographie de la France. As will be seen, the notes 
transcribed below announce its publication ‘fin de g'* [i.e., November] 1839’; 
and the verso of the half-title advertises ‘A partir de 15 décembre, grand choix 
de vues d’Italie,’ a project also duly mentioned in the notes. This, then, with 
the closely related following issue are the latest of the states of the Daguerre 
brochure to be traced. 


Two copies in George Eastman House (one in wrappers). 


7. Susse-LereBours 


Imprint: Paris. Susse Fréres, Editeurs, Place de la Bourse, 31. Lerebours, 
Opticien de lObservatoire, Place du Pont-Neuf, 13. 1839. 


Issue differing from No. 6 only in imprint, state of the plates (in most copies), 
inserts (in some copies), and wrappers. 
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Most copies have added to each of the 6 plates the legend ‘Susse Fréres, Edit. 
Place de la Bourse, 31.’ However, a copy ir. the Harvard Library has the plates 
without the legend, as in the other issues. 
A copy in the Harvard Department of Graphic Arts has a 2-leaf insert similar 
to that in the George Eastman House copies of No. 6, but on green paper and 
with ‘MM. Susse Fréres’ substituted for ‘N. et Pl. Lerebours’ in the heading. 
Light green printed wrappers: cut of Panthéon on front wrapper, advertise- 
ment of stationer and art dealer (presumably Susse Fréres) on back. 
Not listed in the Bibliographie de la France. The circumstances that led to 
the greater emphasis on Susse Fréres at the expense of Lerebours, in compari- 
son with No. 6, have apparently not been recorded. 
Three copies at Harvard (all bound), one in Harvard College Library and two 
in Department of Graphic Arts; one copy in George Eastman House 
(wrappers). 

SECOND EDITION 
One issue only (Giroux). 
Two unsigned leaves, comprising half-title and title, followed by 76 num- 
bered pages of text (sigs. 1-4°, 5°). Printed by Félix Malteste et Cie. 
Imprint: Paris, Alphonse Giroux et C*, Editeurs, Rue du Coq-Saint-Honoré, 
N° 7, ot se Fabriquent les Appareils; et chez les Principaux Libraires, — 
Marchands d’Estampes et Opticiens. 1839. 
Described on title-page as ‘Nouvelle Edition, corrigée, et enguicntie du por- 
trait de Pauteur’; actually follows text of first edition very closely, the only 
readily observable difference being the addition on p. 72 of a short section 
entitled ‘Avis de I’Editeur.’ 
The portrait, inserted as frontispiece, is a reproduction of the lithograph by 
Henri Grevedon, who is unnamed; only the printer is given, ‘Lemercier, 
Benard et C.,’ together with a facsimile of Daguerre’s signature. 
The advertisement pasted opposite the half-title in the first (Giroux) issue of the 
first edition (No. 1 above) is here printed on the verso of the title-page, with 
the heading ‘Avis.’ 
The 6 plates are re-engraved. Plate 1 shows an additional instrument, as Figure 7. 
Some copies have printer’s imprint added at the end of the text on p. 76. 
No copy examined contains inserted advertisements following the text. 
Pink printed wrappers: ‘Nouvelle Edition’ and printer’s ornament on front 
cover, advertisement by Giroux on back. 
Listed in the Bibliographie de la France 28 September 1839. 
Two copies at Harvard, one in Harvard College Library (wrappers bound in) 


and one in Department of Graphic Arts (wrappers); two copies in George 
Eastman House (wrappers).1* 


* An English translation of the Daguerre brochure, A Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Various Processes of the Daguerreotype and the Diorama, was pub- 
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The transcription of the manuscript notes appended to the copy of 
Arago’s Rapport in the Harvard Department of Graphic Arts now 
follows. In transcribing, the intention has beei to follow the spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation of the original. The third page of the 
notes is reproduced in Plate II, in actual size. 


M. daguerre, desirant venir, autant qu’il est dans son pouvoir, a l’aide des 
personnes qui s’occupent de la pratique de son procédé, previent le public 
qu'il a obtenu de m. Pouillet,"* administrateur du conservatoire des arts & 
métiers, une salle de cet établissement dans laquelle il se fera un plaisir de 
donner tous les jeudis, de onze heures a trois heures, des conseils 4 ceux qui 
voudront bien lui apporter leurs épreuves. Il 2st indispensable que ces 
épreuves ne soient pas encore lavées a l’hydrosulfite,* parceque dans cet 
état, il est plus facile d’en signaler les défectuosités. m. daguerre espere par 
ce moyen, faire une chose agréable au public et en méme temps le mettre 
d’obtenir la maximum d’effet que donne le procédé. 

Notice historique & description pratique des procédés du Daguerréotype 
et du diorama &c. . &c. . . redigée par m. Daguerre. Chez mer ge 
Giroux et comp rue du cog St. honoré No. 17, brochure in 8° 2 fr. avec 
planches gravées.’® 

la maison Giroux exécute les appareils sous la direction de m. Daguerre."" 

[Appareils pour le daguerréotype chez Susse place de la bourse.] * 


lished under a London imprint (McLean; Nutt), but the printing was done in Paris, 
by Belin et Cie. This translation, listed in the Bibliographie de la France 2 November 
1839, was probably executed by Mme Daguerre, who came of an English family, 
part of whom lived in London. See Potonniée, Bulletin, XXIV, 148. 

“ Claude Servais Mathias Pouillet (1791-1868). 

*So in original; Daguerre specified ‘hyposulfite de soude,’ the chemical now 
known as sodium thiosulphate. 

* The first issue of the first edition of Daguerre’s brochure (No. 1 above). 

* The contract signed by the partners Daguerre and Isidore Niépce with Alphonse 
Giroux et Cie 22 June 1839 stated that ‘Daguerre s’engage dés 4 présent 4 livrer 
4 M. Alphonse Giroux et Cie et a lui seul, les modéles et renseignements nécessaires 
pour la fabrication des différents instruments composant l’appareil du daguerréotype,’ 
that ‘MM. Alphonse Giroux et C’* sont autorisés par M. Daguerre 4 annoncer que 
les appareils sont fabriqués sous sa direction,’ and that ‘chacun des appareils sera 
revétu d’un poingon empreinte ou signature de MM. Daguerre et Giroux portant 
leurs noms’ (quoted from the full printing of the contract by Potonniée, Bulletin, 
XXIV, 150-153). At the George Eastman House there is one of these cameras, 
beautifully made of rosewood, with a label on the side: ‘Aucun Appareil n’est 
garanti s’il ne porte pas la Signtye de M. Daguerre et le cachet de M. Giroux.’ Of 
course, as soon as the process was made public Giroux’s monopoly of manufacture 
was at an end, as the very next notes bear witness. 

* Bracketed matter canceled in original. 
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Daguerréotype executé par le Rebours ® opticien place du pont neuf 
N? 13. i spécial chez Jeanbin *° m? d’objets d’art place vendéme N? 2. 
prix 350 fr. les dessins produits par cet instrument confectionné chez m. 
Lerebours presentent une remarquable précision. les vues que cette maison 
vient de mettre en vente dans ses magasins & chez m. Jeanbin sont dignes de 
lattention de toutes les personnes qui s’interressent 4 la belle découverte de 
m. Daguerre. 

En vente chez Susse freres, place de la bourse N? 31, des épreuves du 
Daguerréotype, les appareils du Daguerréotype, 350 fr. celui presenté par 
mm. Susse a la société d’encouragement est de 260 fr. et la brochure ex- 
plicative 2 fr. la seule rédigée par m. Daguerre dont ils sont éditeurs.** 
experiences du Daguérr. tous les jours de midi a 3 heures. 

Le daguerreotype chez f. Molteni & fils opticiens, éditeurs de la bro- 
chure * rue du petit lion-St Saveur N? 22. appareils complets, construits 
d’aprés les conseils de m. Daguerre, semblables 4 celui presenté a l’académie 
des sciences 320 ff. appareils plus petits 210 fr. 

on voit en ce moment 4 octo? 1839 trois belles épreuves du daguérréo- 
type chez vincent Chevalier, ingénieur opticien, quai de l’horloge N? 60, 
representant le panthéon, sur le fronton — on peut lire Pimscription 
redressée ** au moyen de la glace paralléle, telle qu’il en avait déja fourni a 
mm. Niepce et daguerre. m. Gaudain, orfévre plaqueur du roi, vient de 
mettre en vente des plaqués pour le daguerreotype, preparées d’aprés les 
instructions directes de m. Daguerre. prix 6 fr. & 5 fr. palais royal N? 118 
& rue du ponceau N¢? 42. 


tripoli de venise 
Cette poudre calcinée impalpable, préparée d’aprés les instructions de 
m. Daguerre, rend les 9p 200 noires et brunies comme par enchantement. 


chez alph. Giroux ot se fabriquent sous la direction de m. Daguerre des 
appareils nouveaux au prix de 290 fr.** 


* Nicholas Marie Paymal Lerebours (1807-1873), optician to the University of 
Paris and one of the first to take daguerreotypes. Arago, defending the simplicity of 
the process, showed members of the Académie des Sciences at the 30 September 
meeting ‘trois tableaux vraiment remarquables faits par M. Lerebours fils, sans autre 
guide que les instructions générales renfermées dans la brochure de M. Daguerre’ 
(Comptes rendus, IX, 430). Lerebours wrote a standard treatise, Derniers perfection- 
nements apportés au daguerréotype (Paris, 1841). The fourth edition was translated 
as A Treatise on Photography (London, 1843). 

* Hippolyte Jeanbin, listed in Sébastien Bottin, Almanach du Commerce for 1839, 
as an art dealer, at 2 place Vendéme. I owe this reference, and the succeeding ones 
noted as ‘Bottin,’ to the kindness of Mlle Nicole Villa of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

™ First Susse issue of the first edition (No. 2 above). 

* Molteni issue (No. 3 above). 

*The daguerreotype was normally a mirror image; inscriptions on buildings 
appeared reversed, unless taken with a mirror or prism. 

™ The polishing of the silver plates was essential to success in the daguerreotype 
process. Daguerre at first recommended powdered pumice stone, but in a letter to 
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m. Arago a mis sous les yeux de l’académie le 28 octobre 1839,”° un trés 
beau tableau d’intérieur obtenu par le procédé du daguerreotype par m. 
hubert ** et une vue remarquable du Luxembourg, faite par m. Soleil.”* 

m. le docteur Bayard a appliqué avec succés le microscope solaire 4 la 
chambre obscure du daguerréotype pour reproduire l'image de divers objets 
@histoire naturelle; ce sera un moyen trés simple & trés commode de faire 
des dessins forts utiles et d’une exactitude parfaite.”* 

comme il arrive toujours lorsque les inventions ont une grande portée, 
celle de m. Daguerre a ouvert une voie nouvelle aux applications de la 
sciénce et de l’art. m. le docteur Donné * a fait connaitre déja *° plusieurs 
essais de gravure obtenue sur les planches méme qui avaient subi [une ap- 
plication]** l’action de la lumiére dans le daguerréotype. maintenant une 
application nouvelle a été faite des effets de cet instrument ou méme de la 
chambre noire sur le papier, par m. Bayard, employé au ministére des 
finances. 

m. bayard au moyen de procédés chimiques 4 lui connus, obtient avec 
la chambre noire des empreintes des objets sur papier. Le nombre des 


the Académie des Sciences read on 21 October 1839 (Comptes rendus, IX, 512-513) 
he recommended rottenstone (‘tripoli de Venise’). 

*™ Comptes rendus, IX, 539. 

* Of this Hubert we know only that he was an assistant of Daguerre, and that he 
wrote one of the earliest handbooks, which was published anonymously as Le 
daguerréotype consideré sous un point de vue artistique, mécanique et pittoresque, 
par un amateur (Paris, Giroux, 1840). A still-life daguerreotype taken by Hubert in 
1839 is in the collection of the Société Frangaise de Photographie, Paris. 

“Jean Baptiste Frangois Soleil (1798-1878), designer of optical instruments, 
associate of Fresnel, author of Guide de amateur de photographie; ou, Exposé de la 
marche @ suivre dans lemploi du daguerréotype et des papiers photograpbiques 
(Paris, 1840). A daguerreotype by Soleil of the Chamber of Peers (now Palais du 
Sénat) is in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

* Cf. Comptes rendus, IX, 554 (session of 28 October 1839): ‘M. Bayard écrit 
relativement 4 un dispositif qu’il a imaginé pour rendre plus facile la reproduction, 
par les procédés photographiques, des images grossies des objets soumis au microscope 
solaire.’ See also note 32 below. 

* Alfred Donné (1801-1873), physician, a microscopist. His ‘Procédé de gravure 
des images photogéniques sur plaque d’argent’ is included in the French translation, 
Rapport sur le daguerréotype (Paris, 1840), pp. 101-111, of Macedonio Melloni’s 
Relazione intorno al dagherrotipo. 

* On 23 September and 14 October /839, to the Académie des Sciences (Comptes 
rendus, IX, 411, 485-486). 

“ Bracketed words canceled in original. 

“ Hippolyte Bayard (1801-1887). After hearing of Daguerre’s still secret process, 
he devised a method of making direct paper positives in the camera. Thirty of these 
were exhibited on 24 June 1839. He deposited under seal details of an improved 
process at the Académie des Sciences on 11 November 1839 (Comptes rendus, IX, 
610). See also Georges Potonniée, ‘H. Bayard, inventeur de la photographie sur 
papier,’ Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Photographie, 3rd ser., 1V (1913), 366-374. 
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épreuves de ce genre est fort considérable et dans l’album qui les renferme 
nous en avons remarqué une vingtaine qui ne laissent rien a desirer. Si le 
contour des objets n’est pas arrété d’une maniére aussi ferme sur les em- 
preintes données sur le papier que sur celles obtenues sur le métal, elles 
presentent une suavité dans |’effet général [sic] qui satisfait singuli¢rement 
Poeil. en outre [sic] le papier qui peut recevoir 4 volonté une nuance de 
couleur, n’a pas l’inconvenient du mirage qui résulte des planches d’argent. 

cette application nouvelle de la glorieuse invention de m. Daguerre peut 
et doit avoir des résultats importants pour ce qui touche au matériel des 
arts. m. bayard a soumis le résultat de ses travaux a la section des beaux arts, 
a l’institut, et nous pouvons annoncer que les artistes ont été frappés de la 
délicatesse extraordinaire avec laquelle les objets sont transmis sur Ye papier 
par l’heureuse invention de m. bayard. un rapport trés favorable fait 4 ce 
sujet par m. Raoul-rochette,** sera publié dans le moniteur. (11 nov 1839) 

le 14 nov 1839 ** m. Séguier [sic]** met sous les yeux de l’académie un 
daguerréotype construit par lui et auquel-il a fait subir des modifications 
trés ingénieuses qui seront fortement appréciées des artistes et des voya- 
geurs; ces modifications ont en effet pour résultat de diminuer singuliére- 
ment le poids et le volume de tous l’appareil jusqu’ici trop compliqué; elles 
tendent surtout a rendre praticables en plein campagne les diverse opéra- 
tions de la photographie, méme celles qui semblent réclamer un abri contre 
une trop vive lumiére.*° 

l'appareil presenté par m. Séguier se compose d’une chambre noire et de 
son support; la chambre noire est pourvue d’une anse pour la rendre facile- 
ment transportable; elle renferme la boite a liode, celle 4 la vapeur de 
mercure, les flacons, les cuvettes, la lampe 4 l’alcool; le support en forme 
de trépied se lie 4 la chambre noire par une articulation 4 rotule; ce mode 
permet de donner a |’instrument optique toutes les positions.** 

un manteau de toile imperméable a l’eau et a la lumiére jetté sur le trépied, 
le convertit en une petite tente sous laquelle se pratiquent commodément et 
a l’abri du jour les diverses opérations tant préparatoires que finales. 

m. Séguier, persuadé maintenant comme tous ceux qui ont beaucoup 
expérimenté avec cet instrument, que plusieurs des conditions auxquelles 
on s’astreignait scrupuleusement jusqu’ici ne sont pas aussi indispensables 
qu’on l’avait annoncé, se propose de simplifier encore l'appareil ou du 

*Desiré Raoul Rochette (1789-1854), perpetual secretary to the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. 

“ 4 November, according to the Comptes rendus, IX, 560. 

* Baron Armand Pierre Séguier (1803-1876). 

“A popular objection to the daguerreotype technique was that the sensitizing 
and processing of the plate had to take place by candlelight. ‘Quand vous vous 
serez transporté en plein champ pour y calquer un beau site,” Le Charivari of 10 
September 1839 supposes, ‘vous aurez soin de fermer toutes les fenétres de la cam- 
pagne.’ Baron Séguier showed how to shut the windows. 


" This is the earliest description of a tripod. Daguerre did not use one, but put 
the camera on a table. 
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moins de réduire ses proportions de maniére 4 le rendre plus portatif, d’un 
usage plus commode et surtout moins cher; ce sera rendre un véritable 
service aux amateurs et favoriser les nombreuses applications qui restent 4 
faire de cette premiére methode. 

m. Arago met sous les yeux de |’académie un objectif construit par m. 
Cauche ** dans le but de redresser Pimage du daguerreotype, que l’on 
n’obtient, comme on sait, jusqu’a poo que renversée, il sera dans bien 
des cas avantageux de remédier a cet inconvénient qui 6te souvent la 
ressemblance aux lieux et aux monuments; m. Kruines,” opticien, avait 
déja fait des essais heureux en ce genre il y a deux mois, et tout le monde a 
pu voir de trés belles images redressées chez m. vincent chevalier et chez 
m. Lerebours. 

chez Bourbouse,*° constructeur d’instruments de physique, rue de la 
psi N® gr a Paris, Daguerréotype a garantie 250 fr. se portant a la main 
150 fr. 

paraitra fin de 9° 1839 chez le rebours opticien & chez Susse place de la 
bourse, une nouvelle édition de la brochure du daguerréotype,** revue et 
augmentée d’observations des éditeurs et suivie de nouvelles préparations 
des plaques au tripoli, prix 1 fr. en vente, le Daguerréotype de voyage 
réduit de volume et donnant des épreuves de la méme grandeur que le grand 
appareil de 350 fr. prix 260 fr.— appareil entiérement semblable 4 celui 
presenté a l’institut par m. Daguerre prix 350 fr. 

le daguerréotype ¢ donnant des épreuves quatrefois plus grandes que celles 
obtenues jusqu’a ce jour,*? prix 1200 fr. et au dessous. on trouve dans les 
magasins ci-dessous un grand choix d’épreuves et, 4 dater du 15 decembre, 
des vues d’italie. vente en détail de tous les appareils necessaires au daguer- 
réotype. 

Bourdouse,** constructeur d’instruments de prem. rue de la a 
N? 11, 4 Paris, Daguerréotype 4 Garantie 280 fr. idem de voyage 200 
petit idem 120 fr. trés grand 1000 fr. rue de Bondi N? 40 Eau Iéna 2 fr. le 
litre pour néttoyer et déjaunir la peinture 4 ’huile ou le vernis. par son 
emploi économique on décrasse les tableaux, les boiseries, les portes, les 
dorures les panneaux encrassés et couverts de taches. 

Le daguerréotype complet chez Deleuil ** opticien rue Dauphine ou de 


*‘Cauche, opticien, q. de l’Ecole, 22’ (Bottin, 1839). The presentation of Cauche’s 
‘objectif prismatique achromatique’ took place on 11 November (Comptes rendus, 
IX, 595). 

* ‘Kruines, opticien, q. de l’Horloge, 61 bis’ (Bottin, 1839). 

“ So in original; probably Bourbouze, listed in Bottin, 1840, at 91 rue de la Harpe. 
Giroux camera No. 6 was purchased by the firm; it is now in the Société Frangaise 
de Photographie. 

“ Second Lerebours-Susse issue (No. 6 above). 

“ Daguerre’s plates measured 6 x 8 French pouces, or 16 x 22 cm. 

“So in original; presumably Bourbouze. See note 40 above. 

“Deleuil, mécanic. balancier, f. inst. pour sciences et chirurgie, seringues, Dau- 
phine, 22 et 24, et Pont-de-Lodi, 8’ (Bottin, 1839). 
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thionville N° 22 & 24 d’aprés les dessins plans et grandeur publiés par 
m. Daguerre, avec sa boite de voyage prix 300 fr. on vend des épreuves a 
des prix modérés. 

Epreuves daguerriennes representant les principaux monuments de rome. 
chez le rebours opticien 5 janv. 1840. 

m. Soleil fils, opticien, presente a l’académie de trés beaux tableaux 
photogéniques exécutés par son nouveau procédé, si commode et si simple, 
qui consiste 4 employer le mercure sous forme OE a avec l’argent, et 
a la dose d’une goutelette étendue sur une surface de la largeur d’une piece 
de 2 fr. 

m. Fiseau [sic],*° auquel on doit déja d’avoir fixé l'image d’une maniére 
stable sur la plaque, et d’avoir heureusement renforcé les tons au moyen du 
chlorure d’or, vient de réussir 4 appliquer la methode galvanique de m. 
Jacobi aux tableaux daguerriens, en déposant sous l’influence d’un courant 
galvanique les molécules de cuivre sur l'image fixée par le chlorure d’or, il 
en est resulté une véritable planche gravée du plus joli effet qui non seule- 
ment reproduit l'image premiére dans toute la finesse de ses détails, mais 
qui pourra probablement servir, soit 4 tirer des épreuves sur papier, soit au 
moins comme esquisse d’une grande perfection pour le graveur. l’image sur 
cuivre est dans tous les cas d’un effet merveilleux, et cette invention fait 
beaucoup d’honneur a m. Fiseau. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


“ Hippolyte Louis Fizeau (1819-1896). He discovered gold toning of the daguer- 


reotype image, March 1840, and a technique for converting the daguerreotype plate 
to an intaglio printing plate. The anonymous chronicler’s prediction that Fizeau 
would be able to use his technique for making prints on paper came true in 1841. See 
‘Forgotten Pioneers, III; Hippolyte-Louis Fizeau (1819-1896),’ Image, Journal of 
Photography of the George Eastman House, | (May 1953), 3-4. 
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Six Italian Manuscripts in the Department 
of Graphic Arts 


T: judge by the rarities it con- 
tains, the calligraphic collec- 
tion in the Department of 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College 
Library, though small in compass, is 
surely unique in America; nor would 
it be easy to cite an exact counterpart 
in Europe. This statement is made 
with due regard to the claims, in the 
United States, of the Wing Founda- 
tion in the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; and, in England, of the Victoria 
& Albert Museum Library and the pri- 
vate collection of Sir Sydney Cock- 
erell, at Kew. What distinguishes the 
Harvard collection from most others 
is the presence in it of a considerable 
number of signed ‘specimens’; that is 
to say, volumes (or in some cases 
single leaves) designed primarily as 
exhibitions of skill in penmanship — 
calligraphy qua calligraphy — where 
the script is an end in itself, not an 
incidental to the rendering of a classi- 
cal, vernacular, or liturgical text. 

The present writer, who was privi- 
leged to see the collection in the 
spring of 1949, proposes in the follow- 
ing notes to concentrate upon the 
half-dozen Italian manuscripts — with 
two exceptions they fall within the 
above category — which from some 
singularity of provenance or associa- 
tion most merit the attention of the 
student, 

Taking the manuscripts in approxi- 
mately chronological order, the first 


to be noticed is a little book on vel- 
lum, containing inter alia five Italian 
novelle, among them the tragedy of 
Giulia and Pruneo, a version of the 
story which inspired Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet." Though unsigned, 
the manuscript bears the unmistakable 
tokens of Fexice Feticiano or Felix 
Antiquarius, the colorful eccentric 
from Verona, who in the third quar- 
ter of the fifteenth century combined 
the characters of rhymster, printer, 
epigrapher, necromancer, and scribe 
convincingly enough to attract the 
notice of Man 2 The script, an 
upright ‘italic,’ with the idiosyncrasy 
of the writer, is not remarkable for its 
beauty. The true quality of Feliciano 
is seen in the ‘title-pages’ (Plate I) of 
the first and fourth novelle, with their 
decorative initials, and with their 
freely-written roman capitals inclining 
slightly to the left,’ in which this ex- 
perienced copier of inscriptions ex- 
celled. Equally characteristic of 


*See E. P. Goldschmidt, Catalogue 50, 
Sources of English Literature before 1640 
(London, 1939), lot 310, XI. 

*For some account of Felice Feliciano 
see Victor Scholderer in Gutenberg Jabr- 
buch (1933), p- 34 The above pry od “ipt 
is one of two in the t of Graphic 
Arts from the a : 

*The practice, not uncommon with fif- 
teenth-century scribes, was doubtless adopted 
to counteract an inclination towards the 
right, inadmissible, but difficult to avoid in 
fast writing. 

All reproductions shown herewith have 
been reduced slightly from the originals. 
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Feliciano is the choice of inks, the 
predominant colors of which are 
violet, green, and yellow. A fondness 
for these tints has been noticed as a 
mark of effeminate or ‘artistic’ 
natures. 

Less obviously important at first 
sight (since it cannot, as yet, be linked 
with the name of any known scribe) 
is the incomplete manuscript Hadri- 
anus: De Romanae Ecclesiae potestate 
(Plate Ila), apparently an unrecorded 
work of Adriano Castellesi of Corneto 
(ca. 1458-1521),* who held the high- 
est ecclesiastical offices, in England as 
in Italy, including the bishoprics in 
1502 and 1504 respectively of Here- 
ford and Bath & Wells, and a cardinal- 
ate in 1503, the year he gave to Alex- 
ander Borgia the banquet fatal, as some 
have thought, to the pontiff. Adrian’s 
end is one of the enigmas of history. 
He disappeared — spurlos verschollen 
—in 1521 while on a journey from 
Venice to Rome. Historians of the 
Church will find interest in this rare 
text, written for presentation to 
Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, after- 
wards Pope Pius III; but the primary 
appeal of the book, with its unaf- 
fected script — current in movement 
yet perfect in form — is to the ama- 
teur of fine writing; and it is appropri- 
ate that the manuscript, first illus- 
trated in Leighton’s catalogue in 
1912,° should be among the trowvailles 
of Mr Philip Hofer. It has affinities of 
the utmost interest. The first of these 


“For a description of this manuscript 
and some account of Adriano Castellesi see 
Jacques Rosenthal, Catalogue 90, Biblio- 
theca medii aevi manuscripta: pars altera 
(Munich, ?1925), lot 143. See also for 
Castellesi, DNB, under ‘Adrian.’ 

*J. & J. Leighton, Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts Mostly Illuminated (London, 1912), 
p- 158. 
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is a manuscript silloge or collection of 
classical inscriptions on paper, dating 
from the late fifteenth or early six- 
teenth century, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Edward Johnston, at whose 
death in 1944 it passed to the present 
writer. Whilst Johnston owned it, it 
was shown to his friends; was repro- 
duced and analyzed by him;’ and had 
some influence within his circle. It has 
been remarked that Johnston paid in- 
sufficient heed to Renaissance scripts, 
and little to their possibilities as the 
basis of ‘reformed’ contemporary 
hands.® Yet the little he did say on the 
subject was, to use a favorite word of 
his, ‘authentic’ and characteristically 
to the point, The curious are referred 
to the relevant pages of his manual. 
Another manuscript in which I detect 
the hand of the Harvard and Johnston 
codices is Pierpont Morgan 473, a 
Liber censuum, being a return of 
churches, bishoprics, and abbeys, and 
of the taxes payable by them to the 
Holy See.® It is probable, since the 


® Without marks of ——— or con- 


temporary ownership, but doubtless writ- 
ten at Rome. It was bought by Johnston in 
1903, at the Sneyd sale (Sotheby, 19 Decem- 
ber, lot 844). The staple of the Reverend 
Walter Sneyd’s collection was the residue 
of the Canonici manuscripts which did not 
pass to the Bodleian Library in 1817. For 
reproductions see (besides Johnston wut 
infra) A. J. Fairbank, A Handwriting 
Manual, 2nd ed. (Leicester, 1947), pl. 5; 
and A Book of Scripts (London, 1949), pl. 
15. 
"Writing & Illuminating © Lettering 
(London, 1906), pp. 317-323. 

*He admitted to an ‘idea of non-inter- 
ference with peoples’ “hands.”’ See Victoria 
& Albert Museum Library MS 86.2ZZ.125. 

*Seymour De Ricci, Census of Medieval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada (New York, 1935-40), 
II, 1456. The manuscript bears the arms of 
Pope Julius II (1503-13) together with 
those of Raffaelle Sansoni Riario, Cardinal 
1477, t1521. Reproduction here is with the 
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copyist was evidently a papal scribe, 
that further manuscripts from his hand 
exist, in the Vatican or elsewhere. 
Facsimiles of all three manuscripts are 
given here (Plate II), in the hope that 
his identity may be established. 

In the second decade of the six- 
teenth century, the humanistic cursive 
script, so aptly exemplified in the 
Hadrianus manuscript, was subject to 
the formalizing influence of the ‘writ- 
ing-masters.’ As developed by Arrighi 
(1522) and Tagliente (1525) the can- 
cellaresca corsiva became increasingly 
pinched and angular, a process which 
culminated in the work of Palatino 
(1540).%° His models set a fashion 
which was adopted with peculiar 
avidity in England. Though their in- 
fluence did not become explicit there 
until the reign of Elizabeth the First, 
it is clear that Italian models of the 
Palatino pattern were known, and 
doubtless circulated, among court 
litterati in the mid-forties. 

The next manuscript to be consid- 
ered is an admirable illustration in 
point. It is a piece of singular refine- 
ment and beauty, the specimen-book, 
conserved in its original binding, of 
BERNARDINO CaTANEo of Siena (Plate 
III), written there in February 1545 
expressly for ‘il Signor Odoardo 
Ralyg[h] Gentilhuomo Inglese.’ ** Of 


kind permission of the Trustees of the 
Morgan Library. 

* The dates in curved brackets refer to 
the first publication of manuals. 

"De Ricci, Census, II, 1698. The manu- 
script, comprising poetical excerpts in 
‘chancery’ script, was afterwards in the 
session of Sir (Thomas) Posthumus Hoby 
(1556-1640) of Hackness in Yorkshire, whose 
autograph is on the first leaf (see Plate 
Tila). The flyleaves contain notes and ex- 
tracts relating to him, and to the book, in 
the handwriting of two subsequent owners, 
Stephen Penny and Charles J. Harford. 
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the scribe, Bernardino Cataneo, who 
appears to have published nothing, and 
concerning whom we lack printed 
notices, there is little to tell. In the 
archives of Siena University, where 
he was employed, he is first named 
(and misspelled) in 1544: ‘M. Bernar- 
dino Catarino, maestro di scrivere’; for 
the academic year 1548-49 he is listed 
as ‘M. Bernardus Chatanei,’ with an 
annual salary of 70 florins."* His name 
appears again in 1557, 1558, and 1560 
as ‘M. Bernardino Catonei [sic]’ with 
the qualification ‘Prof{esso]re d’a- 
bacco," e di Scrivere.’ Thereafter the 
records are silent until 1564, when 
Cataneo’s place was filled (doubtless 
following his decease) by ‘M. Sisto da 
Siena dell’Ordine de’ Mino[ri] Con- 
ventuali Di S. Francesco Maestro di 
scrivere,’ at a yearly stipend of 26 
florins.2® 

Briefer still must be the history of 
the book’s purchaser, ‘Odoardo 
Ralygh,’ the wandering English gen- 
tleman with an eye for fine writing. 
His known enterprises were rather of 
the martial kind. He may safely be 
identified with the Edward Raleigh 
who, in the company of John Brende, 
was at Milan on 29 April 1543, ‘to see 
the wars of Piemount.’ 1¢ 


“For the following extracts I am in- 
debted to Professor Mario delle Piane and 
Dr Giovanni Cecchini, of the University 
and the Archivio di Stato of Siena re- 
spectively. 

* About $4,320 in U. S. currency. 

“Te. of arithmetic. 

* About $1,560 in U. S. currency. 

* See Public Record Office, Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIll, XVII, 1 (1901), 505. He 
may have been either the second son of 
Sir Edward Raleigh of Farnborough in 
Warwickshire, or the issue of his eldest son, 
ae See William Dugdale, Antiquities 
y arwickshire (London, 1730), p. 259; 


Visitation of Warwickshire, 1619 
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Whatever Bernardino Cataneo may 
have owed to the example of Palatino, 
he contrived to avoid the latter’s worst 
faults, and achieved, to judge by this 
one surviving performance, a grace 
and suppleness in writing that the 
Roman master never knew. Palatino, 
bold and dexterous and copious, was 
yet deficient in taste: Cataneo’s little 
book is taste’s epitome. 

As much cannot honestly be said of 
the manuscript specimen-book of 
Vespasiano AMPuHIAREO or Albertacci 
(1501-1563),’”7 a Ferrarese of the 
Franciscan Order, who seems to have 
operated chiefly in Venice. Any defin- 
itive judgment of the writing-mas- 
ters, as penmen or artists, must be 
based on their holographs. Frate 
Vespasiano’s engraved manual’* is 
most justly renowned and admired; 
but the ipsissima littera of the Friar 
(Plate IV) have something coarse in 
the texture; and the Harvard codex 
shows how much an anonymous and 
tactful engraver had to refine away. 
Yet Vespasiano’s models, forthright 
and vigorous, have the saving grace of 
style; and his place in the hierarchy of 
scribes is important. He was, in hi 
way, as great an innovator as Cresci, 
and his cancellaresca bastarda, borrow- 
ing from contemporary mercantile 
scripts such aids to currency as loops 
and running ligatures, was a timely 
antidote to the inflexible ‘rules’ of the 
purist Palatino. The manuscript, which 
is signed in full in two places (foll. zr, 


(Harleian Society, XII; London, 1877), pp. 
76-78. I am obliged, for these references, to 
Mr Paul hoe ah of the Birmingham 
Archaeological 

See A. F. ye wt in Signature, n. s., 
X, (1950), 34. 

*Uno novo modo d’insegnar a scrivere 
(Venice, 1548). For this and subsequent 
editions see Johnson, Signature, p. 34. 
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8r; see Plate IVb) is without title or 
date; but on fol. 5v (lettera tagliata) 
the calligrapher, addressing an un- 
named patron, mentions that he has 
been engaged in ing a writi 
manual through the press; ** whence 
it may be inferred that the present 
manuscript was written in, or shortly 
before, the year 1548.7 

If Bernarpino Spina of Perugia (b. 
1492) was not a first-rate scribe, his 
specimen-book (among the more re- 
cent additions to the Department of 
Graphic Arts) is one of the most com- 
pendious and intrinsically interesting 
that have come down to us (Plate V). 
Written in Florence in 1539, and ded- 
icated to Francesco Bandini, it con- 
tains eighty leaves of paper, much 
damaged by damp. These comprise 
variations on the ‘chancery’ hand; ex- 
amples of mercantile and liturgical 
hands; together with cipher alpha- 
bets and analyses of the roman majus- 
cule alphabet 24 and the Jettera mod- 
erna. What gives the book its unique 
character is the thread which runs 
through it of picaresque and often 
scandalous autobiography, extending 
from the writer’s twelfth to his forty- 


*... piu presto vi harei servito ma 
statto molto occupato nella aa che io 
fatto stampare una mia di imparare a 
scrivere la quale spero sara laudata . 

” By a happy chance, the Harvard Col- 
lege Library possesses the only other known 
example of Vespasiano’s script. MS Typ 
13 is a thin vellum book measuring just 
over six by four inches. It is an address to 
someone called Luca, on the occasion of 
his son’s recovery from a us illness, 
and is signed ‘D.V.S. Amorevole Frate 
Vespasiano. The Friar’s 
shows to much greater advantage in reduced 
size. 

™ These include an especially fine render- 
ing, in 9s ye of the inscription 
on the Augusto at Perugia: 
‘AVGVSTA PERVSIA.’ 
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Pate III 
BERNARDINO CATANEO, SPECIMEN-BOOK, 1545, FOLL. IR, §R 
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Pirate IV 
VESPASIANO AMPHIAREO, SPECIMEN-BOOK, CA. 1548, FOLL. 38, 8R 
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Notes 


eighth year. Bernardino Spina was 
very much of his time, when, as has 
been said, no man knew what bed he 
might lie in by nightfall. The callig- 
rapher vixit puellis, a devotion he 
confesses with the candor, though 
none of the delicacy, of Horace. He 
seems to have spent much time in 
traveling over Italy. He was at Rome 
in 1513,2% to see the coronation of 
Pope Leo X. At Verona he had a 
glimpse of those redoubtable paladins, 
Marcantonio Colonna and Malatesta 
Baglione, in the field, which he quickly 
deserted, ‘non mi piacendo,’ as he says, 
‘Tarte militare.’ At Rimini he profited 
by the writing-lessons of one ‘Mat- 
teo.’*8 At Venice he meets Tagli- 
ente;** and at Rome again in 1523 
frequents Lodovico Arrighi, to whose 
‘school,’ if the statement is to be be- 
lieved, he succeeds,”* only to fly be- 
fore the storm of 1527. Spina, had he 


™The scribe has written in error ‘1511’ 
(fol. sor). 

™*. . . Matheo da Rimino mio preceptore 
.. (fol. 12r); ‘Et da urbino me ne vinne 
a Rimino Dove trovai un maestro Matteo 
Scrittore Excellentissimo ... (fol. sir). 

™*.. Venetia dove i fra molti altri 
maestri teneva il Principato un maestro 
giovanni Antonio taglienti et andatolo 
avisitare mi monstro di bellissimi scritti 
proportionati finiti et condotti con somma 
diligentia . . ” (fol. sov). 

*‘Giunsi in roma alli xv daprile nel 
xxv. al tempo Di Clemente vij. et visitato 
Alcuni srittori tra molti che venera dua 
nme trovai exccellentiss[imi] vii [?] M. 
Alessandro veronese che teneva Schola 
allato alla Cancelleria. Et uno Ludovico 
vicentino, che teneva Schola in Parione da 
M. Pasquino, elquale molto piu che M. 
Aless[andro] mi satisfaceva, et visitatolo & 
datomi aconoscere pigliai sua amicitia, di tal 
sorte Che havendo lui lobligo dello scrit- 
torato aplosto}lico poteva male attendere 
alla schola di modo Che per sua humanita 
in breve tempo la lascio sopra Le spalle mia 
la scola ...’ (fol. 57v). 
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had less conceit as an amorist, might 
have earned the gratitude of posterity 
by sketching the histories and charac- 
ters of his preceptors. As it is, his 
references to contemporary events and 
personalities make his book worthy of 
the closest study. 

Also deserving of remark, because 
it illustrates an enduring cycle of taste, 
is the anonymous specimen-book, dat- 
ing from the last years of the sixteenth 
century, the outstanding feature of 
which is a series of flourished capitals, 
written with the utmost freedom, in 
gold and colored inks (Plate VI). 
These are the ancestors of the traits de 
plume so much affected by French 
writing-masters in the seventeenth 
century and by all aspirants, profes- 
sional and amateur, to ‘command of 
hand’ down to Victorian times. Such 
evolutions were a natural product of 
the Baroque age, at which time the 
writing of books by hand had fallen 
into disuse, and there was a natural 
tendency to make play with the alpha- 
bet. Gianfrancesco Cresci, who was 
one of the first to illustrate capitals of 
this kind,?* calls them ‘maiuscole a 
groppi,’ and proudly relates how they 
so impressed Cardinal Antonio Maria 
Salviati that he gave the calligrapher 
a subvention of 180 scudi2* in order 
to have them engraved on copper.” 
They set a fashion which, in the hands 
of Tommaso Ruinetti ?® and his suc- 
cessors, added a new element to the 
resources of graphic design. 


James Warprop 


*In Il perfetto scrittore (Rome, 1570). 

*™ About $2,000 in U. S. currency. 

* See L’idea (Milan, 1622), p. 48. 

* See his Idea del buon scrittore (Rome, 
1619); and Il secondo libro... di can- 
cellaresche corsive (Rome, 1622). 
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The Travels of Two Quarrelsome Companions 


rive gauche bookshop occupied 

the first floor of an ancient cor- 
ner building at the southern end of 
the Pont Neuf. From the shop’s front 
window could be seen the equestrian 
statue of Henri IV, and also, on the 
opposite side of the bridge, the har- 
monius Place Dauphine upon which 
the image of the king who caused this, 
the first Parisian group of uniformly 
designed buildings to be erected, 
seems to look with pleased approval. 
The bookshop was known as 1, Quai 
de Conti. Its proprietor was Monsieur 
Lucien Gougy. 

The Gougy establishment in its 
historic setting, made bright within 
by windows facing east on the side 
street, differed favorably from many 
dimly lit competitors, gloomily sur- 
rounded by sordid modern buildings. 
In pleasant contrast likewise to most 
such bookshops, it displayed in the 
front room a number of glazed cases 
containing a large stock of first-rate 
old French books. 

Let it be added that Monsieur 
Gougy was also advantageously un- 
like most of his confréres, in having 
made a handsome fortune from the 
usually ill-paid occupation of selling 
old books in the Latin Quarter. It was 
said that he had succeeded in marry- 
ing his children well, and, indeed, that 
the next generation of his family had 
irrevocably advanced beyond the 
rank of booksellers, and was firmly 
entrenched in the learned professions. 
His financial and family success being 
equaled by his civic virtue. he had 
lately been decorated with the then 


I: the year 1924, a characteristic 


comparatively rare Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

Now perhaps this last gift of For- 
tune to Monsieur Lucien Gougy was 
a little more than normal bourgeois 
self-control could bear. Whatever the 
reason, he commenced about this time 
to display a disadvantageous differ- 
ence from the impecunious but ever 
amiable characteristic Parisian book- 
seller. In a word, he became irritable, 
authoritarian, and at times downright 
unwilling to do business at all. Should 
a customer fail to return a book to its 
appointed place, he would seize it, 
and restore it to its position on his 
well-waxed shelves with a precise and 
terrifying bang. His refusal, if a small 
concession in price were asked on a 
purchase of several books, might vary 
between icy firmness and theatrical 
indignation. When the franc went 
down ever so little, he would insist 
that his clearly marked prices were in 
gold francs. If the National Budget 
were seriously out of balance, and 
further radical inflation thereby made 
inevitable, he would simply refuse to 
sell good books at any price. 

Notwithstanding Monsieur Gougy’s 
infirmities of temperament, he did in 
the summer of 1924 sell a little book, 
a by-product of the religious contro- 
versies of the sixteenth century, en- 
titled La marmite renversée et fondue, 
de laquelle notre Dieu parle par les 
saincts prophetes. The author was 
Frére Théodore Beauxamis. His work 
appeared in 1572, the very year of 
St Bartholomew’s Massacre. It was 
printed and published by Guillaume 
Chaudiére, the successor of Simon de 
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Colines, whose beautiful printer’s 
mark, gloriously adapted in recent 
times by Bruce Rogers, appears on 
the title-page. Two centuries later it 
was bound by the younger Deréme. 
It came from the library of Edouard 
Moura of Bordeaux, sold in Paris in 
1923 (Sale Catalogue, number 60). 
Previously it had belonged to Gustave 
Chartener of Metz, whose sale oc- 
curred in 1885 (Sale Catalogue, num- 
ber 75), and before that to the melo- 
dramatist Pixérecourt, whose library 
was sold in 1839 (Sale Catalogue, 
number 67). 

The author vaguely describes him- 
self as ‘C. Théologien de Paris.’ The 
letter ‘C’ in this title is intended to 
indicate that he was of the Carmelite 
Order. He is said to have been Curé 
of the Church of St. Paul. And it is 
also related that he incurred the 
wrath of France’s worst king, Henri 
III, and lost his position by refusing 
to allow certain of the king’s disgrace- 
ful ‘mignons’ to be buried in his 
church. Yet he supported the royal 
cause against the ultra-Catholic ‘Li- 
gue,’ financed by unfriendly Spain. 
In other words, Frére Beauxamis was 
a conscientious son of the Church, 
prepared to defy the king himself 
when its good name was concerned; 


*About the time M. Gougy had on his 
shelves La marmite renversée there arrived 
at the Harvard Library a large selection of 
books from the Moura library, chosen by 
the late John B. Stetson, Jr, and presented 
by him and other ‘Friends of the Harvard 
Library and of French Literature.’ Notable 
works of law, history, and especially litera- 
ture, primarily of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, were thus added to 
Harvard’s holdings. An account of this ac- 
quisition, by Professor André Morize, ap- 
peared in Harvard Library Notes for Decem- 
ber 1924 under the title “Two Shelves of 
Rarities.’ 
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in matters politic, a legitimist and 
faithful subject of his sovereign. 

Now what is the content of the 
book, bound in rich red morocco by 
the leading binder of his day, and 
further beautified since by the inser- 
tion of the bookplates of three dis- 
tinguished bibliophiles? It is nothing 
less than the argument tu quoque 
bitterly applied. in forty-two pages 
to the Huguenots. Frére Beauxamis 
scornfully makes clear that though the 
term ‘marmite,’ anglice ‘fleshpot,’ has 
been applied to the Catholics by 
‘Péglise qui se dit reformée,’ yet the 
word in fact most accurately and au- 
thoritatively describes the Huguenots 
themselves. For this triumphant con- 
clusion a wealth of quotation from 
Scripture is cited. 

The author’s preface shows that a 
sermon he preached as early as Shrove 
Tuesday, 1562, explaining the correct 
use of the word ‘marmite,’ had been 
printed in that year and afterwards, 
but always without his authority and 
supervision. Brunet (I, 719) points 
out that the sermon under a different 
name appeared in 1562, 1568, 1569, 
and 1572. He adds that the Calvinistic 
work which had especially aroused 
the ire of the author was called L’ex- 
tréme onction de la marmite papale, 
an anonymous work published for 
the first time in 1561. Because an edi- 
tion printed two years later has on its 
title-page the phrase “Par Jo. du Ch...’ 
Guillaume (or Johannes) du Choul 
of Lyon, one of the earliest French 
archaeologists, is thought to have been 
the author of this savage little pam- 
phlet. 

A less good Catholic than Frére 
Beauxamis might well be angered by 
that attack upon the Church, called 
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among other vile terms ‘une spelunque 
de larrons, une Synagogue de Satan, 
fourmiére de paillardise, escole d’av- 
arice, maitresse de perdition, nef de 
Pyrates et escumeurs, vaisseau d’abom- 
ination, et gouffre plein de nauffrage.’ 
After these epithets that of ‘fleshpot’ 
seems mild. But because it implied a 
love of worldly riches and joys on the 
part of the Catholic clergy it was par- 
ticularly offensive to the serious and 
conscientious “Théologien de Paris.’ 
The term does not appear to be the 
invention of his Huguenot enemy. On 
the contrary, that much more violent 
sectarian uses it only toward the end 
of his attack, and then rather casually, 
with none of the fierce pride which 
authorship of an offensive epithet 
justified in the period leading to the 
Wars of Religion. But he does give 
the odious word prominence in the 
infuriating title which drove Frére 
Beauxamis to his bitter reply. 

In 1928 a copy of L’extréme onc- 
tion de la marmite papale turned up 
in a characteristic Left Bank book- 
store. It was bound uniformly with 
the La marmite renversée. An early 
bookseller’s inscription stated it had 
brought 38 francs (later skillfully 
changed to 58 francs) at the sale of 
the renowned MacCarthy library in 
1815. In fact, Comte de MacCarthy 
Reagh, the celebrated Toulouse col- 
lector, first brought together it and 
its companion. And he had the other- 
wise ill-assorted pair uniformly bound 
by his favorite binder. 

At the sale, where L’extréme onc- 
tion was number 952 of the catalogue, 
it became separated from La marmite 
renversée, number 865. After about 
a century of separate wanderings, it, 
too, was acquired by Edouard Moura, 
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who thus brought together once 
more the two little volumes. At his 
sale, where the offending Huguenot 
work was number 51 in the catalogue, 
the companions again became sepa- 
rated. But then they were destined to 
be united — for the third time — only 
five years later. 

Now that the two books have 
crossed the ocean, it is likely that in 
the calmer atmosphere of the western 
hemisphere they will long remain to- 
gether, giving pleasure to bibliophiles, 
and causing philosophers to smile at 
the outrageous terms used by their 
controversialist authors.” 

The little store where the earlier 
book was found has long since dis- 
appeared. Monsieur Lucien Gougy’s 
successful life has come to its end — 
characteristically with a series of sales 
of his private library, the richness of 
which astonished the collecting world. 
His bright shop has been replaced by 
a huge and inappropriate apartment. 
In world affairs, peace has long cen- 
turies since followed the Reforma- 
tion’s many conflicts over religion. 
Even the furious wars of words in 
matters religious have died down. 
The two quarrelsome little books have 
outlived the disturbed period which 
brought them forth, and remain not- 
withstanding their travels as fresh as 
the day they were bound for Comte 
de MacCarthy. They may justify the 
hope that wars of weapons and of 


*A late echo of the chief term in ques- 
tion may perhaps be seen in an eight-page 
anti-clerical pamphlet, La marmite renver- 
sée, ou Le froc aux orties (Paris? 1789?), 
a copy of which came to Harvard in 1927 
as part of the great Revolutionary collec- 
tion of Comte Alfred Boulay de la Meurthe. 
Once again the fleshpot is overturned — 
this time against the Church, not against its 
enemies. 
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words as now practiced by the cur- 
rent crop of power-obsessed rulers 
will soon be as much things of the past 
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as the bloody age of which they are 
delightful mementos. 

Dovcias Gorpon 


Three Printed English Indulgences at Harvard 


teenth and early sixteenth century 
printed in England have survived 
in surprisingly large numbers, although 
many, especially ones printed on 
vellum, have been mutilated. Unless 
they have been preserved pasted to- 
gether, as boards for bindings, most of 
those which now survive are known 
in only one copy. As they often oc- 
cupy only half a folio page, they 
were customarily set up in duplicate 
to be printed in one operation, so that 
a comparison of two copies which 
superficially appear to be identical 
often reveals small differences. 
Three of those now in the Harvard 
Library are here described for the first 
time, because each has some feature 
of interest. The earliest is an indul- 
gence which from the type (Isaac 
I, Fig. 27; Duff XIV) appears to have 
been printed by Julian Notary in 1503. 
It was issued under the authority of 
Alexander VI for the relief of Brother 
John of Homideslowe, a member of 
the Order of the Holy Trinity, who 
was a redeemed Turkish captive, and 
was apparently purchased by Robert 
Wyneshull and Joan his wife, who 
thereby received forgiveness of twelve 
years and one hundred and sixty days 
of punishment for their sins. No other 
copy of this indulgence has been 
traced. It is printed on vellum and 
in general is in good condition. At 
the top is a simple ornament printed 
in black and red, but the rest of the 


| aes of the late fif- 


rubrication, which includes the names 
of all the Popes referred to and the 
first word of the text, ‘Frater,’ is writ- 
ten in by hand in red ink. 

The second in date is an indulgence 
granted by Henry VIII to anyone 
who contributed to the building and 
maintenance of St James Chapel, Bos- 
worth Field, to which the bodies of 
those slain at that battle had been 
removed. This is not an ordinary in- 
dulgence, being entirely in English 
and not granted by ecclesiastical au- 
thority but by letters patent under the 
Great Seal, but it promises that any- 
one who makes a gift to the chapel 
‘shall be partenar & partaker of all ye 
indulgence & pardon yt is graiite to 
ye benefactors of it & of all masses 
and prayers that shall be seyde in it and 
good dedes that shall be done in it 
vnto ye worldes ende.’ Among the 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII 
(2nd ed., 1920, I, i, 454) is the record, 
24 August 1511, of a warrant for a 
license to the churchwardens of Dad- 
lington, Leicestershire, to ask alms for 
seven years in the dioceses of Lincoln, 
Chester, Worcester, and Norwich, 
towards building a chapel of St James, 
standing on ground ‘where Bosworth 
field, otherwise called Dadlyngton 
field, in our county of Leicester, was 
done,’ and for the stipend of a priest 
‘to pray for the souls of the persons 
slain in the said field.’ 

This indulgence was set up twice to 
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be printed at one impression on a half- 
sheet of paper and two such half- 
sheets have survived. They were pre- 
sumably taken from a binding once 
in the Britwell Library, for the first 
pair was sold in the March 1927 sale of 
that library, lot 1003, with facsimile 
of one setting, and was there bought 
by Quaritch for the British Museum; 
while the second pair was sold in a 
miscellaneous sale at Sotheby’s, 30 
July 1952, lot 224, the property of 
S. V. Christie-Miller, and was also 
bought by Quaritch, for the Harvard 
Library. 

The two settings are very closely 
alike, but may be distinguished by the 
readings “Therfor’ and ‘Therefore’ in 
the eleventh line. They were very 
probably the work of Richard Pyn- 
son, the King’s Printer, but the type, 
a 95 mm. Textura, is not exactly like 
any reproduced by Isaac, and the large 
initial C occurs in two slightly variant 
cuttings. The date might be any time 
between 1511 and 1518. 

The latest of these indulgences ap- 
pears to be unique. It also is not a 
typical indulgence but rather ‘A 
Deuoute inuocacyon of all the blessyd 
names of our lorde Ihesus Cryst that 
was founde lately vpon the holy rood 
in the see by reuelacy6/ the which is 
within the dyoces of Norwygh in 
the coitie of Suffock & in the parysh 
of Newton standyng vpon the see 
banke named the hosbytall of Pyte.’ 
It promises that whoever shall give 
to the hospital ‘shall inioye the grete 
gyftes of grace,’ and ‘what day thou 
lokest theron [i.e., on the olessed 
names here printed] or blysse the ther- 
with or bere yt on the wyth good 
deuocy6/ no wycked spyryte nor 
enmye shall haue power to hurt the 
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slepyng or wakyng/ nor thonder/ 
lyghtnyng/ wyndes nor whethers on 
lande or water. He shall not also dye 
without céfessy6.’ It will protect in 
childbirth and pestilence. All these 
‘specyall petycydés of god’ were ob- 
tained by ‘Saint Cyrice and Saint 
Julyce,’ ! his mother, ‘as it is regystred 
in Rome at saynt John Lateran.’ The 
list of blessed names which follows 
includes some surprises, such as ‘ouis, 
vitulus, serpens, aries, leo, vermis .. . ,’ 
and is a hodge-podge of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. 

The real puzzle, however, is that 
presumably this Hospital of Pity never 
existed, for there is no Newton in the 
County of Suffolk, and Suffolk is not 
in the diocese of Norwich. Therefore 
this little slip of paper would appear 
to be a contemporary forgery, pro- 
duced to obtain money from the 
credulous, and printed in red ink to 
make it more salable. It is not pos- 
sible to be certain of the printer, al- 
though it may have been Wynken de 
Worde and the date ca. 1520. The 
little crucifixion cut was his (Hodnett 
No. 602, Fig. 52), as Mr F. S. Ferguson 
kindly pointed out, and the small Tex- 
tura may be de Worde’s 53 (Isaac I, 
Fig. 3), but the Roman 93 does not 
appear to be his. A little later, ca. 
1530, Peter Treveris had two fonts 
very much like these (Isaac I, Fig. 
54a) except that there are no diph- 
thongs here used in the Roman. It is 
conceivable that Treveris obtained the 
cut from de Worde. 

This indulgence appeared in two 
Maggs catalogues, both times with 
facsimile (Cat. 527, 1929, lot 1054, pl. 
XLV; Cat. 572, 1932, lot 721, pl. XV), 


*Presumably Saints Quiricus and Julitta, 
whom modern scholars consider fictitious. 
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and was sold at Sotheby’s 27 March 
1944, lot 523. It was subsequently in 
the possession of William H. Robin- 
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son Ltd., from whom the Harvard 
Library acquired it in 1946. 
Wituw A. Jackson 


The Abbé Jean Meslier and Diderot’s Eleuthéromanes 


I published a critical edition of 
Diderot’s poem Les Eleuthéro- 
manes, an edition based on the auto- 
graph manuscript on deposit in the 
Harvard Library. Diderot’s own cor- 
rections in the autograph and the 
variants found in a copy of the poem 
in the Fonds Vandeul? were repro- 
duced. My preoccupation with prob- 
lems of textual criticism and with the 
history of the publication of the poem 
prevented me from noticing that the 
original * form of the poem, before its 
correction, contains an important clue 
to one of its sources. The present note 
accordingly serves the purpose of fill- 
ing a gap in my discussion of the poem. 
In the original form of Les 
Eleuthéromanes lines 38 ff. read as 
follows: : 


I N a recent issue of this BULLETIN ! 


qui? moi! Je m’inscrirois au nombre 
des Tyrans! 
moi dont les farouches accents, 
dans le sein du Trepas s’ils avoient 
pu descendre, 


*VI (1952), 75-91. 

*The term Fonds Vandeul designates 
the collection of manuscripts which Diderot 
left to his daughter, Mme de Vandeul. See 
for all details my Jnventaire du fonds 
Vandeul et inédits de Diderot (Geneva, 
1951). 

* The term ‘original’ is used here with re- 
gard to the first version of the poem as 
presented in the autograph manuscript. At 
present, we have no way of knowing whether 
this first version is actually the first redac- 
tion. For further details on this question, I 
may refer the reader to my article. 


des Ravaillacs et des Clements, 
non plus pour des forfaits, rani- 
meroient * la cendre. 


These verses were revised in the manu- 
script at least once. Since the point 
I wish to make concerns the proper 
names in these lines, I shall not men- 
tion all the corrections which Diderot 
made. The names ‘Ravaillacs’ and 
‘Clements’ were crossed out by Dide- 
rot and ‘Brutus’ and ‘Scevola’ were 
substituted, in a line inserted above 
the deleted line. Then this latter line 
was crossed out in its turn and, since 
other words had also been canceled, 
Diderot wrote a new version in the 
left-hand margin. The names of 
‘Brutus’ and ‘Scevola’ are retained in 
an otherwise considerably altered 
text, while ‘Ravaillacs’ and ‘Clements’ 
are dropped. A few lines later we find 
the name of ‘Marc Aurele’ as exam- 
ple of a good emperor and that of 
‘Caligula’ as example of the bad tyrant. 
The ideas and the revolutionary tone 
of the passage remain identical in all 
the versions. It was the sequence of 
proper names and the corrections 
made regarding them, in addition to 
the ideas embodied in the passage, 
that made me reread Le Testament ® 

*I deeply regret that in my article the 
reading is erroneously given as ‘rammen- 
eront.’ 


*See Plate III, accompanying my article, 
for a facsimile of all but the first line of 
this % 

*Le Testament of the abbé Jean Meslier, 
written sometime between 1722 and 1729, 
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of the abbé Meslier and that now lead 
me to the belief that this work exerted 
a considerable influence on Les 
Eleuthéromanes. 

The passage of Le Testament that 
closely resembles lines 32 ff. of Dide- 
rot’s poem reads as follows: 


Ou sont ces généreux meurtriers des 
Tyrans que l’on a vis dans les siécles 
passés? Oi sont les Britus et les Cassius? 
Ow sont les généreux meurtriers d’un 
Caligula et tant d’autres? Ow sont les 
Publicola? Ou son ces généreux dé- 
fenseurs de la liberté publique, qui chas- 
sérent les Rois et les Tyrans de leurs 
Pais, et qui donnoient licence 4 tout 
particulier de les tuer? Ou sont les Cinna 
et tant d’autres qui écrivoient et qui dé- 
clamoient hautement contre la tyrannie 
des Rois? Ow sont ces Empereurs et ces 
dignes Empereurs Trajan et Antonin le 
débonnaire, dont le premier donnant 
lépée au premier officier de Empire, lui 
dit de le tuer lui-méme de cette épée 
s'il devenoit tyran, et dont l’autre disoit 
qu'il aimoit mieux sauver la vie 4 un de 
ses sujets, que de tuer mille de ses Enne- 
mis? Qu sont, dis-je, ces bons Princes 
et ces dignes Empereurs? On n’en voit 


has rightly been called by Professor Andrew 
Morehouse ‘one of the most violent and 
audacious attacks upon religion ever writ- 
ten. Primarily directed against divine insti- 
tutions, it comprehends the secular as well, 
not separately, but integrally, as the inevitable 
effect of an evil cause’ (Voltaire and Jean 
Meslier, New Haven, 1936, p. 38). I am 
indebted to Professor Morehouse for valu- 
able information here utilized. His thor- 
ough, basic study and the brilliant chapter 
on ‘The Works of Jean Meslier’ in Professor 
Ira O. Wade’s fundamental work The 
Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of 
Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 
1750 (Princeton, 1938) are the most recent 
sources of information on Meslier’s volumi- 
nous Testament, of which the only complete 
edition is that of Rudolf Charles Meijer, 

ublished in Amsterdam in three volumes 
in 1864. My quotations are from this edi- 
tion. The work circulated widely in manu- 
script in the eighteenth century. 
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plus de pareils; mais 4 leur défaut ot 
sont les Jacques Clément et les Ravaillac 
de notre France? Que ne vivent-ils en- 
core ces généreux meurtriers des tyrans! 
Que ne vivent-ils encore dans nos jours 
pour assommer ou pour poignarder tous 
ces détestables monstres et ennemis du 
genre humain, et pour délivrer par ce 
moien les peuples de leur tyrannie. Que 
ne vivent-ils encore ces dignes et 
défenseurs de la liberté publique? Que 
ne vivent-ils encore aujourd’hui pour 
chasser tous les rois de la terre, pour 
oprimer tous les opresseurs et pour rendre 
la liberté aux peuples! (III, 374-375) 


This is in thought and style a remark- 
able passage. Voltaire, who knew Le 
Testament well and published an ex- 
tract of it, once wrote wittily of its 
style: ‘Il est vrai que cela est écrit du 
style d’un cheval de carrosse, mais qu’il 
rue bien a propos.’* Yes, there is in- 
deed a good deal of kicking in Mes- 
lier’s work, but his style shows also 
much solemn oratory in both the 
classical and Biblical traditions. Mes- 
lier’s hatred of religion is in itself 
deeply religious, and the thought that 
turns against the Church and her teach- 
ing was trained and formed by the 
Church. His work is a violent testi- 
mony of orthodox faith turned upside 
down, of religious style in the service 
of atheism. Embittered and inverted 
religious ardor gave many arguments 
and means of expression to the Phi- 
losophes. 

The comparison of lines 32 ff. of 
Les Eleuthéromanes with the passage 
from Le Testament gives evidence of 
close parallelism: both texts evoke 
tyrannicides and illustrious fighters 
for freedom, with the purpose of hold- 
ing them up as models for the present 


*Oeuvres complétes, ed. Louis Moland 
(Paris, 1877-85), XLII, 464. 
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time. The necessity of ridding the 
earth from oppressors has arisen 
again. Meslier conjures up the fol- 
lowing names: Brutus, Cassius, Cinna, 
Jacques Clément, and Ravaillac; Dide- 
rot, if we take into account both the 
original and the corrected versions: 
Brutus, Scaevola, Ravaillac, and 
Clément. Both authors also choose 
Caligula as model of the tyrant. 
The arrangement of classical and 
modern tyrannicides brings the rela- 
tion between the two texts into sharp 
focus. The fact that Diderot elimi- 
nated the names of Ravaillac and 
Clément in the later version shows 
clearly, in my opinion, that the source 
for these lines of Les Eleuthéromanes 
was literary. For Diderot expressed 
repeatedly in his works warm admira- 
tion, even deep affection, for Henri 
IV® and held Ravaillac in great con- 
tempt: he considered the latter a fa- 
natic in the service of the Jesuits. I 
do not recall that he ever showed any 
sympathy for the murderer of Henri 
Ill. Why then did he cite Ravaillac 
and Clément in the first version of his 
poem? The answer is, I think, that he 
found them in his source, Meslier’s 
Testament. The entire passage on the 
tyrannicides was, in my opinion, at 
the outset a literary exercise, which 
then grew on Diderot; as the poem 
progressed, it expressed more and more 
his personal feelings. It is true that 
Les Eleuthéromanes remains a curious 
and, at times, unsavory mixture of a 
jocular ‘Gelegenheitsgedicht’ and a 
revolutionary pamphlet, the occasion 
for the poem >eing Diderot’s abdica- 
tion as ‘Roi de la Féve.’ The transi- 


*See on this question the important new 
material discussed in my Inventaire, p. 129 
and ‘Appendice.’ 
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tions from the jocular to the serious 
passages and vice versa are so abrupt 
that one is sometimes tempted to con- 
sider the entire poem as a parody or 
a hoax. I am, however, convinced 
that this is not the case. Now, the 
passage on the tyrannicides forms the 
beginning of the serious part; immedi- 
ately preceding it is a line in which 
royalty — of the bean, that is— and 
indigestion are mixed. When Diderot 
made the transition he at first relied 
heavily on Meslier’s text. Later, when 
he revised his poem, his personal 
thoughts and feelings asserted them- 
selves more strongly and he substi- 
tuted his favorite heroes of liberty, 
Brutus and Scaevola, for Ravaillac and 
Clément. One had to be a fanatic like 
Meslier to associate the latter pair with 
the former. 

There exists still another close 
parallel between Le Testament and Les 
Eleuthéromanes, a parallel which is as 
significative of Diderot’s acquaintance 
with Meslier’s thought as the one just 
discussed. Towards the middle of the 
poem occur two lines® that have be- 
come very famous; they have often 
been quoted as a unique manifestation 
of Diderot’s revolutionary temper and, 
in the opinion of some critics, his bad 
taste. The lines read: 


et ses mains ourdiroient les entrailles 
du prétre, 

au défaut d’un cordon pour etrangler 
les roix. . . . 


The image is certainly striking and by 
no means common: it appears almost 


literally in Le Testament. Meslier 
writes: 


Il me souvient a ce sujet d’un souhait que 
faisoit autrefois un homme, qui n’avo't ni 


*Lines 127 and 128 of my edition. 
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science ni étude; mais qui, selon les 
aparences ne manquoit pas de bon sens 
pour juger sainement de tous les détes- 
tables abus et de toutes les détestables 
cérémonies, que je blame ici. Il paroit par 
la maniére d’exprimer sa pensée, qu'il 
voioit assez loin et qu'il pénétroit assez 
avant dans le mistére d’iniquité, dont je 
viens de parler, puisqu’il en reconnois- 
soit si bien les auteurs et les fauteurs. Il 
souhaitoit, disoit-il, par raport au sujet 
dont je parle, que tous les grands de la 
terre et que tous les nobles fussent pendus 
et étranglés avec les boiaux des 
prétres*.1° Cette expression ne doit point 
manquer de paroitre assez rude et gros- 
siére, mais il faut avouer qu'elle est 
franche et naive. Elle est courte, mais 
elle est expressive; puisqu’elle exprime 
assez en peu de mots tout ce que ces sortes 
de gens-la méritent. (I, 18-19) 


The abbé Meslier is known for not 
mincing his words. Lanson character- 
ized him well when he wrote: ‘Le 
pauvre curé Meslier, avec son parler 
dur, dense et cahoteux, trainant en 
cent redites et s’empétrant en cent 
détours, mais qui finit parfois par 
jeter, j’allais dire par cracher, lex- 
pression merveuse et forte...’ 1 
Nevertheless, despite his propensity 
for violent expression, the abbé 
thought it appropriate to dampen the 
vigor of the image he uses: not he 


* The asterisk refers to a note which 
reads as follows: ‘Erganes, Roi d’Ethiopie, 
fit mourir tous les prétres de Jupiter dans 
une de ses villes, parce qu’ils avoient remplis 
la ville d’erreurs et de superstitions. Dict. 
Histor. Le Roi de Babylone fit la méme 
chose aux prétres de Bel. Dan. XIV: 21.’ 

“4 Gustave Lanson, ‘Questions diverses sur 
lhistoire de l’esprit philosophique en France 
avant 1750,’ Revue d’bistoire littéraire, XIX 
(1912), 14. I should not say ‘trainant,’ for 
there is an extraordinary momentum and 
a relentless hammering in Meslier’s repeti- 
tions that, #zutatis mutandis, suggest the style 
of Charles Péguy, another revolutionary 
who ‘spat’ strong and ‘nervous’ expressions. 
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makes the statement but a man, not 
further identified, who was not learned 
but had common sense. And the abbé 
adds, moreover, that the expression 
will appear rude and coarse, but that 
one should not overlook its frank, 
sincere character. Diderot, on the 
other hand, introduces the image 
abruptly and in all its violent direct- 
ness. Since, in addition to the simi- 
larity of the images, the pattern of 
ideas in which the images occur is 
identical in both works, we may con- 
clude that Le Testament was the di- 
rect source for the lines in Les 
Eleuthéromanes. 

The closeness of the parallelism in 
the passages we have discussed makes 
it probable that Diderot read Le Testa- 
ment shortly before writing his poem. 
It would be easy to list ideas and 
themes common to both. Since Les 
Eleuthéromanes is, despite its odd fea- 
tures, a unique document of violently 
aggressive, radically anti-religious, 
and impetuously revolutionary thought 
and feeling in Diderot’s work, it 
seems to me a fair assumption to say 
that this spirit owes much to the spirit 
of the abbé Meslier, whose writings 
present, even for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a rare example of boiling rage 
against oppressive institutions — all 
the more striking since they were 
written so early in the century. Rad- 
ical and anarchic thought is either 
repulsive or contagious: in Diderot’s 
case it proved to be the latter. The 
abbé Jean Meslier was truly an 
‘Eleuthéromane.’ 

If it thus seems that Diderot read 
Le Testament shortly before the re- 
daction of Les Eleuthéromanes, 1 do 
not think that he read it then for the 
first time. A renewed perusal of Le 
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Testament and of Meslier’s notes on 
Fénélon has convinced me that a close 
study of these writings with regard 
to the role they may have played in 
the development of Diderot’s thought 
would be very rewarding. There are 
many passages in Meslier’s works that 
bear a striking resemblance to passages 
in the Réve de d'Alembert and Dide- 


Fees for the Use of the 


Y 1878, during Justin Winsor’s 
B first year as Librarian of Har- 

vard College, a fee of five dol- 
lars per year was being charged for use 
of the Library by persons not con- 
nected with Harvard. This fee re- 
mained in effect until 1 July 1951, 
when, on the recommendation of the 
Library Committee of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences and of the Li- 
brarian, the Harvard Corporation 
voted to increase the charge from five 
to ten dollars a year. Before this 
change, the rules had read: 


Graduates of the University and gradu- 
ates of Radcliffe College resident in the 
vicinity of Cambridge, may have the 
use of the College Library and borrow 
books on the payment of five dollars 
annually. 

Persons not members of the Univer- 
sity are allowed to consult books within 
library buildings at the discretion of the 
Librarian. The privilege of borrowing 
books may be granted by the Librarian 
to a person whose application is endorsed 
by an officer of the University, and upon 
the payment of five dollars annually. 

Any person who is known to be pur- 
suing systematic investigation in any de- 
partment of knowledge may be allowed, 
at the discretion of the Librarian, the 
use of the Library, without fee, for a 
period not to exceed three months. 
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rot’s earlier philosophic writings. This 
resemblance is an expression of the 
similarity of the philosophic position 
of the two authors, a similarity cer- 
tainly counterbalanced by many diver- 
gencies, but of such significance as to 
make further study imperative. 


Hersert DieCKMANN 


Harvard College Library 


The revised rules read: 


Graduates of the University and gradu- 
ates of Radcliffe College resident in the 
vicinity of Cambridge may have the use 
of the College Library and borrow books 
on the payment of $10 annually. The 
number of books that may be borrowed 
for home use by those who have paid 
the fee may be limited. 

Persons not members of the University 
are allowed to consult books within li- 
brary buildings at the discretion of the 
Librarian. The privilege of borrowing 
books may be granted by the Librarian 
to a person whose application is en- 
dorsed by an officer of the University, 
upon the payment of $10 annually, sub- 
ject to the same restrictions that may be 
imposed on graduates who have paid 
the fee. 

Any person who is known to be pur- 
suing systematic investigation in any de- 
partment of knowledge may be allowed 
at the discretion of the Librarian the use 
of the Library without fee for a period 
not to exceed three months, but must 
pay the $10 fee for the use of the Li- 
rary if he wishes to borrow books for 
home use. 


But these changes in the wording 
of the rules do not tell the whole story. 
Two other points should be men- 
tioned: 

1. Since the change in the amount 
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of the fee, the rule has been enforced 
with a minimum number of exceptions. 
Donors of books or money still are 
exempt from the fee, but the effects 
of the new enforcement policy are 
evidenced by the fact that the new fee, 
during the academic year 1950-51, 
was paid by twice as many persons as 
had paid five dollars the year before. 

2. The number of books that may 
be borrowed for home use by those 
who pay the fee is limited by action 
of the Corporation to fifty per year. 
Anyone who wishes to borrow more 
than that number must pay a second 
$10 before he borrows his fifty-first 
book; the second fee entitles him to 
use the Library for a year from the 
date of payment, subject to the fifty- 
books-for-home-use limit. 

Graduates of Harvard and Radcliffe 
do not need an introduction endorsed 
by an officer of the University, but, 
in other respects, are subject to the 
same rules as everyone else. Persons 
not connected with the University do, 
however, fall into two distinct groups. 

The first consists of residents of 
metropolitan Boston — persons who 
can make regular use of the Library 
without a long journey by automobile 
or public transportation. 

The second group consists of per- 
sons who live outside the metropolitan 
area. They of course must go to con- 
siderable trouble to get to the Library, 
and are unlikely to use it intensively 
for any long period of time. They 
are permitted to use the Library free 
of charge for a period of three months 
unless they wish to borrow books for 
home use. If a borrower desires to 
take books out, he is subject to the 
same rules as apply for a resident in the 
metropolitan area. Many of those 
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from outside the metropolitan area 
are faculty members from other in- 
stitutions of learning who come to 
Harvard for a few days or weeks at 
a time, often during vacation periods, 
in order to carry out a limited piece 
of research. However, a considerable 
number of men and women from 
other institutions come during their 
sabbatical leaves to spend several 
months or even a full year in Cam- 
bridge; there are also many research 
scholars and recipients of fellowships 
who make use of the Library for long 
periods of time. 

What is the total extent of this use 
of the Harvard College Library by 
outsiders? No definite answer can be 
given because no record is kept of 
visitors who use the catalogue or the 
reading room and its reference books 
and current periodicals. Their activi- 
ties may be unknown unless they wish 
to draw books from the stack for use 
within the Library or at home. From 
a thousand to twelve hundred differ- 
ent individuals sign applications in the 
Widener Building for Library use 
during the course of a year, and this 
figure does not include a good many 
who come for a single day and who do 
not fill out the application form. In 
the Houghton Library between five 
and six hundred different individuals 
who have no connection with the Uni- 
versity use the collection each year. 
No records are available for other li- 
braries of the University, and the 
average length of time that these 
visitors make use of the Library is not 
known, but they account for a very 
perceptible percentage of the total use; 
ten or fifteen per cent seems to be a 
fair estimate. 

Inter-library loan work is also a 
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service for persons not connected with 
Harvard. The Widener Building alone 
handles approximately 10,000 applica- 
tions for inter-library loan annually 
and this work requires the time of 
three staff members; but this aspect 
of the problem will not be discussed 
here.! 

Do the other users —that is, the 
members of the University — pay fees 
for the use of the Library? They do 
so indirectly in most cases, but fairly 
directly in others. The Harvard Col- 
lege Library spends over a million 
dollars a year, and the other libraries 
of the University all together spend 
approximately a second million. Most 
of the funds supporting the libraries 
come from the income of endowments 
but a considerable amount, particu- 
larly in the departmental libraries, 
may be said to come directly from the 
students through tuition payments. 
Also the students who have completed 
their course requirements and are still 
at work on their dissertations pay $100 
per annum in place of the regular 
tuition fee. Its name has now been 
changed, but this $100 was formerly 
called a library fee, although it en- 
titled students to use the laboratories 
of the University and consult with 
members of the faculty as well as to 
have library privileges. Whatever its 
name, this fee, which is paid by stu- 
dents who are no longer taking courses, 
suggests a question as to whether it is 
entirely fair for Harvard to require 
its own students to pay such a sum if 
it admits students from other univer- 
sities who have never paid any Har- 
vard tuition to free use of the Library 

*An account of inter-library loans at 
Harvard by Robert H. Haynes ap in 


the Harvarp Lisrary BULLETIN, (1948), 
127-129. 
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for longer or shorter periods of time. 

During the first year that the new 
$10 fee was in effect it was rigidly 
enforced and receipts from it 
amounted to almost exactly $4500, or 
something like two thirds of one per 
cent of the total Widener expenditures 
(leaving out the figures for Houghton 
and Lamont). It seems obvious that 
this $4500 paid by 432 individuals, 18 
of whom paid more than one $10 fee 
because they borrowed more than fifty 
books, is not of first importance. This 
income was spent for books, and a 
librarian may realize all too well that 
$4500 will not buy as many books as 
it did a generation ago. Yet an extra 
$4500 per year available for book pur- 
chases is worthy of at least some con- 
sideration. 

Most of the comparatively few 
complaints about the rule have been 
directed at two specific points — the 
fact that Harvard graduates are not 
exempt, and the provision that only 
fifty books may be taken from the 
building unless the borrower pays a 
second fee. 

The first complaint might be an- 
swered by asking why Harvard 
should have any special obligations 
toward a graduate of the University 
when it is realized that the University 
spends considerably more on each stu- 
dent than it receives from him in tui- 
tion. The fifty-book limit has been 
denounced as putting a market price 
on scholarship, but there are good 
arguments in justification of it — the 
actual cost to the Library of lending 
fifty books to a reader for home use 
is at least $10, and the $10 that is spent 
for that purpose cannot be spent for 
service to faculty and students of the 
University or for the purchase of 
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books. Moreover, if any fee is to be 
charged, it seems somewhat unfair to 
make no distinction between a bor- 
rower who uses the Library very little 
and one who may withdraw several 
hundred books in the course of a year. 
It might be added that any book lent 
for home use to a person not con- 
nected with the University automati- 
cally becomes unavailable for the time 
being to a member of the University. 

The basic objection to the fee sys- 
tem as a whole, or to any part of it, 
has been stated as follows: ‘Such a 
policy can be a genuine impediment to 
qualified scholars and teachers who 
have hitherto depended on the prin- 
ciple of free availability of library re- 
sources for their research. It tends to 
place research on an ability-to-pay 
basis and may appreciably increase the 
cost of scholarship for young teachers, 
who are least able to afford it. It sug- 
gests, furthermore, a precedent for 
other research libraries — a precedent 
that might impose a general limitation 
on scholarship. It suggests a parochial 
use of great research libraries that have 
been endowed and enriched precisely 
because they can be of national, rather 
than institutional, status.’ ? 

It might be further said that the fee 
system ‘would seem to build tariff 
walls about the major research li- 
braries and create a monopoly on re- 
search materials for those who are 
already affiliated with major research 
institutions.’ It has also been said that 
it poses ‘the question whether Har- 


*Letter circulated among the Greater 
Boston chapters of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, as quoted by 
Wylie Sypher in Fees for Research Library 
Use by “Outsiders”: A Symposium,’ Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, XW (1952), 
295. 
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vard has the right to impose such fees 
while it solicits philanthropy by 
making pleas for “the maintenance of 
the Widener Library on its present 
status as the greatest university library 
in America. ... Widener is pre- 
eminently a graduate-service institu- 
tion, and deserves widespread support 
on this basis.” ’* 

Speaking strictly from a practical 
point of view, I believe that the crux 
of the matter is not the $4500 that the 
Widener Library may expect to re- 
ceive annually through the fees, not 
the fact that the actual cost of lending 
a volume for home use comes to more 
than the twenty cents that is charged, 
and not the consideration that Har- 
vard, if it charged no fee, would be 
subsidizing ‘outsiders’ from its endow- 
ment and reducing the service that it 
can give to members of the University 
for whom it has primary responsibility. 
The crux of the matter, I believe, re- 
lates to the effect of fees on public 
relations and on inter-library coopera- 
tion. It has been asserted that many 
of the books and many of the funds 
that have been given to the Harvard 
Library have been given because the 
Library is a national institution with 
resources available to all scholars. It 
can be argued, however, that a very 
large percentage of the books and 
funds have come from persons inter- 
ested in Harvard only. At least the 
Library’s first responsibility is to mem- 
bers of the University and, if Harvard 
is not to maintain a public library for 
Cambridge and for the whole Boston 
area, there obviously must be some 
restrictions. 

But the most important question of 


* Wylie Sypher, College and Research 
Libraries, XTIl, 296. 
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all would seem to be whether Har- 
vard’s fee will help or hinder inter- 
library cooperation in the long run. 

The Harvard Library, in spite of 
the fact that it is the largest univer- 
sity library in the United States, 
realizes that it cannot have in its pos- 
session all the books that its scholars 
need; in future it must expect to de- 
pend more and more on other libraries 
for books that it has not acquired. It 
has supported and, I hope, will always 
support plans and programs for joint 
acquisition, for cooperative storage, 
for further extension of inter-library 
loan, and for the development of union 
lists and catalogues, in the belief that 
these will enable it to give better serv- 
ice to its readers than could be given 
with only those collections that it has 
been able to acquire. It realizes the 
dangers of restrictions on the use of its 
books. It hopes that scholars from 
other institutions who cannot find ma- 
terial they need in their own libraries 
will continue to visit Harvard and to 
borrow from it through inter-library 
loan. If the present fee system or any 
system that might be considered in 
the future were an obstacle to library 
cooperation, it would be unwise. 

I believe, however, that there may 
well be another side to this question, 
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and that the best way of encouraging 
library cooperation may be for each 
institution to pay the other institutions 
on whom it calls for help the actual 
cost of the service it receives. Other- 
wise, when funds are short, there may 
be a greater temptation to restrict 
acquisitions and cease to buy material 
that is not in demand by members of 
the University but that may be a valu- 
able addition to the nation’s resources 
for scholarship. Library cooperation, 
particularly cooperative acquisition, 
may be promoted if each library con- 
tinues to stand on its own feet finan- 
cially as far as book purchases, cata- 
loguing, and storage are concerned 
(except in the case of cooperative 
storage in local or regional libraries), 
but at the same time asks outsiders to 
pay for the actual cost of the services 
given to them, either as individuals 
or through their libraries. 

Harvard’s present fee system will be 
given a fair trial; it will be all to the 
good if the relatively minor change 
that has been made serves to call the 
problem to the attention of others, for 
the whole problem needs to be con- 
sidered and studied by research li- 
braries throughout the country. 


Keyes D. MetTcaLF 


The Full Text of Rossetti’s Sonnet on Sordello 


ITERARY historians have al- 
ways enjoyed tracing the rela- 
tions between writers — how 

one man’s admiration for a predecessor 
or a contemporary has affected his 
thought and style, and how he in turn 
has influenced other artists. Music and 
art historians indulge in the same sort 


of detective work, to which, as in the 
work of their literary fellows, imagina- 
tion sometimes adds its The 
results in all these fields are frequently 
worth while; occasionally they are 
merely entertaining: but all such 
proved cases of admiration, imitation, 
influence, and acknowledgment tend 
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to unify the history of our culture, 
and to point out that our artistic 
heritage is not a flowering of the 
moment. The vitality of the artistic 
tradition, in whatever field, is empha- 
sized by such studies, 

It has long been known, for exam- 
ple, that Robert Browning’s early 
poems were favorites with the artists 
and authors of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. The recovery in full of 
an autograph sonnet on Sordello by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti underlines this 
admiration and also completes an- 
other item in the canon of one of the 
great English sonneteers. 

In the 1911 London edition of his 
brother’s works, William Michael 
Rossetti printed for the first time the 
octet of a sonnet which he entitled 
‘On Browning’s Sordello.’ His notes 
on the incomplete poem are as follows: 


This is the beginning of a sonnet. I 
recollect the octave accurately, but can- 
not recall the sextett, which was written 
from a quite contrary point of view — 
that of a devotee of Browning and 
“Sordello,” as my brother was in all 
those years. The reader may remember 
that “Sordello” begins with the phrase 
“Who will may hear Sordello’s story 
told,” and ends with “Who would has 
heard Sordello’s story told.” Hence my 
brother’s opening lines.1 


William Rossetti’s recollected text 
reads: 


“Sordello’s story,” the Sphinx yawned 
and said, 
“Who would has heard.” Is that 
enough? Who could, 
*"Twere not amiss to add, has under- 
stood: 


*The Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
ed. William M. Rossetti, rev. ed. (London, 
1911), p. 674. This edition is hereafter cited 
as Works. 
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Who understood perhaps has profited. 
For my part I could tell a tale instead 
Of one who, dreaming of no likelihood 
Even that the “Book” was going to 


end for good, 
Turned the last page, and lo the book 
was read.? 


William Rossetti assigned the frag- 
ment to 1849: his remarkable memory 
recaptured the first eight lines almost 
perfectly, and correctly forecast the 
tone of the sestet, for now we have 
the complete poem in Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s handwriting. The text reads: 


Sonnet on a first reading of 
“Sordello.” 





“Sordello’s story,” (The sphinx yawned 
and said,) 

“Who would has heard.” Is this enough? 
Who could, 

("Twere not amiss to add,) has under- 
stood, — 

Who understood, perhaps has profited. 

For my part, I might tell a tale, instead, 

Of one who, dreaming of no likelihood 

Even that the book was going to stop for 
good, 

Turned the last leaf — and lo! the book 
was read. 

Now shame on thee, weak soul of mine! 
With hand 

Guarding thy gathered brows, thou 
peerest at 

A perfect Image built into the sun, 

And say’st, “Tis small and dim.” Nay, 
tis too grand 

With heighth and sunshine: and be- 
cause of that, 

Fools scoff. But wilt thou too be such an 
one? 


D. G. R. 


This autograph manuscript is in- 
scribed in a copy of the first edition of 


*Works, p. 268. 
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Sordello (1840) that came to the 
Harvard College Library in 1925, 
through the bequest of Amy Lowell, 
and now forms a part of the Amy 
Lowell Collection. The poem is writ- 
ten in ink on the last page of text of 
the volume, immediately following the 
printed words: ‘The End.’ The half- 
title bears the inscription: “Thomas 
Woolner 1849.’ 

Thomas Woolner (1826-1892) was 
the eldest of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. A sculptor who had 
studied under William Behnes, Wool- 
ner in 1847 ‘occupied the next studio 
to that of Hancock, the young sculptor 
who had allowed Rossetti to paint in 
his workroom,’ * and was introduced 
into the P.R.B. by Rossetti. Woolner 
had read widely, and particularly en- 
joyed poetry; and it was in 1847 that 
Rossetti was at a flood tide of en- 
thusiasm for the poems of Robert 
Browning. 

William Rossetti records in his 
Reminiscences the waves of poetical 
admiration which swept over his 
brother and himself in the 1840's: 
‘Poetry was our chief reading: Byron 
was succeeded by Shelley; he by 
Keats, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
Philip Bailey; these by Browning.’ ® 
Gabriel’s craze for Browning’s works 
is discussed at length by William in 
his life of his brother: 


At last-—it may have been in 1847— 
everything took a secondary place in 
comparison with Robert Browning. 
Paracelsus, Sordello, Pippa Passes, The 
Blot on the Scutcheon, and the short 


* William M. Rossetti, Some Reminis- 
cences (London, 1906), I, 63. 

‘William Holman Hunt, Pre-Rapbael- 
itism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherbood 
(New York, 1905-06), I, 113. 

* Some Reminiscences, 1, 57. 
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poems in the Bells and Pomegranates 
series, were endless delights; endless were 
the readings, and endless the recitations. 
. . . Confronted with Browning, all else 
seemed pale and in neutral tint. Here 
were passion, observation, aspiration, 
mediaevalism, the dramatic perception of 
character, act, and incident. In short, if 
at this date Rossetti had been accom- 
plished in the art of painting, he would 
have curtied out in that art very much 
the same range of subject and treatment 
which he had found in Browning’s 
poetry; and it speaks something for his 
originality and _ self-respecting inde- 
pendence that, when it came to verse- 
writing, he never based himself upon 
Browning to any appreciable extent, and 
for the most part pursued a wholly 
diverse path.® 


Hunt recalled that Gabriel would 
give Sordello and Paracelsus from 
memory ‘twenty pages at a time’; 
William, with pardonable fraternal 
pride, increased the figure to ‘forty 
and fifty pages.’ * William also notes: 


We got hold of Horne’s New Spirit of 
the Age, principally for the purpose of 
finding out any particulars about 
Browning and his performances. My 
brother, by readings, recitations, and 
preachments, imposed Browning, as a 
sort of dogmatic standard, upon the 
P.R.B., meeting the readiest response 
from Woolner . . .’® 


That ‘who would might hear Sor- 
dello’s story told’ whenever Gabriel 
was present evidently in time made 
the Browning quotation something of 
a joke. Gabriel, Hunt, and F. G. 
Stephens sent Woolner a round-robin 


*William M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: His Family-Letters (London, 1895), 
I, 101-102. 

* Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism, 1, 145. 

*D. G. R.: Family-Letters, 1, 134. 

*Some Reminiscences, 1, 233. 
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on 27 October 1850 that ended with 
these postscripts: 


1st. That the sonnet has thirteen lines. 
znd. That sensuality is a meanness re- 
pugnant to youth and disgusting in age, 
a degradation at all times. 3rd. That 
who will may hear Sordello’s story 
told.1° 


Aside from the new sonnet, perhaps, 
Robert Browning’s strongest touch on 
Dante Rossetti’s poetry is to be found 
in the dramatic monologue in blank 
verse, ‘A Last Confession,’ written 
about 1848 or 1849. An earlier poem 
which may bear traces of Browning’s 
influence is ‘On Mary’s Portrait,’ 
dated 1847 by William Rossetti." 

In Rossetti’s drawing and painting, 
subject after subject was chosen from 
Browning’s works. Rossetti’s first 
completed water color, done in 1849, 
was “The Laboratory’: it shows ‘a 
strange, brilliant, witch-like or almost 
serpent-like woman in an alchemist’s 
shop . . .’7* In the same year he did 
a pen-and-ink drawing from a subject 
in Sordello, “Taurello’s First Sight of 
Fortune.’ ?* A more ambitious canvas 
was based on Pippa Passes, but was 
never completed: this was ‘that sketch 
of the Queen and Women Sewing’ 
which he showed to Browning in 
1855.4 

* Amy Woolner, Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
(London, 1917), p. 10. 

“Paull F. Baum, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
An Analytical List of Manuscripts in the 
Duke University Library (Durham, N. C., 
1931), PP. 29-30, discusses the influence of 
Browning on Rossetti’s verse. 


“Esther Wood, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement (London, 
trp F 105. 

* Wood, Dante Rossetti, p. 105. 

“D. G. R.: Family-Letters, Il, 143; the 
picture was also known as ‘Hist, said Kate 
the Queen.’ In 1855-56 Rossetti did a water- 
color portrait of Browning that he hung 
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But it is in Rossetti’s poems that 
Sordello keeps reappearing. There 
seems little doubt that the newly re- 
covered sonnet was written in 1849, 
as William Rossetti believed, when 
one compares it with another sonnet of 


that year, “To the P.R.B.’: 


Woolner and Stephens, Collinson, 
Millais, 
And my first brother, each and every 
one, 
What portion is theirs now beneath 
the sun 
Which, even as here, in England makes 
to-day? 
For most of them life runs not the same 
way 
Always, but leaves the thought at 
loss: I know 
Merely that Woolner keeps not even 
the show 
Of work, nor is enough awake for play. 
Meanwhile Hunt and myself race at full 
speed 
Along the Louvre, and yawn from 
school to school, 
Wishing worn-out those masters 
known as old. 
And no man asks for Browning; though 
indeed 
(As the book travels with me) any fool 
Who would might hear Sordello’s 
story told.15 


This sonnet was written in 1849 while 
Rossetti and Holman Hunt were on a 
visit to France. The last three lines 
indicate that it and the new sonnet 


were written at about the same time.!® 
over his mantel (Oswald Doughty, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti: A Victorian ic, 
New Haven, Conn., 1949, pp. 153, 186); 
William Rossetti loyally regarded his 
brother’s work as ‘one of the truest extant 
likenesses’ of the poet (Some Reminis- 
cences, I, 234). 

* Works, p. 180. 

* Rossetti wrote several other sonnets 
during the trip, one of which was printed 
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It is therefore probable that Rossetti 
wrote his sonnet on Sordello after re- 
reading the book while abroad, in- 
scribed the verses at the end of the 
volume, and on his return to England 
presented the book to Woolner. 

It is mot necessary to detail the 
later developments — how the P.R.B. 
flourished and then drifted apart, how 
Rossetti and Woolner became es- 
tranged, and how Rossetti and 





in the Germ in 1850 (Baum, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, pp. 12-14: ‘XX. Travel Sonnets 
and Blank Verse. 1849’). 
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Browning had a falling-out. Rossetti 
at length actively quarreled with, or 
silently cut, almost all of his early 
friends; but the copy of Sordello now 
at Harvard bears evidence that these 
friendships and enthusiasms did once 
exist, and were close and warm. As 
links between Browning, Rossetti, 
and Woolner, the volume and its 
pendant sonnet strengthen the chain 
of artistic heritage which reaches 
through all English literature. 


Rosert F, Merzporr 


Exhibits in a Business School Library 


HAT can a business school 

W library contribute to the gen- 

eral subject of library ex- 
hibits? It is hoped that a brief account 
of the policies and practices of one 
business school library with respect to 
exhibits will offer considerations of in- 
terest and value in fields not neces- 
sarily closely related. Exhibition prob- 
lems are basically the same for most 
institutions, no doubt, yet the special 
aspects in a given field may have sug- 
gestive and stimulating repercussions 
in another. Accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs an attempt will be 
made to set forth exhibition policies 
and procedures as currently pursued 
by the Baker Library on behalf of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The program of displays at the 
Baker Library is designed to fulfill 
several purposes: to give information 
about the use of the Library; to stimu- 
late interest in the various collections 
in the Library; to serve as an auxiliary 
to the teaching program of the Busi- 
ness School; to give information about 


the School and about the University 
in general. Since the School course 
is limited to two years, it is important 
that the students be told as quickly 
and effectively as possible what they 
need to know about the Library and 
its use. 

To achieve these goals, a variety of 
display areas are used, suitable to the 
needs of a particular occasion, ranging 
from large to small, from locked cases 
to open tables. Four areas are in con- 
stant use. The exhibits are varied, also, 
from a very quiet, conservative dis- 
play of historical material to a rather 
showy, eye-attracting wall exhibit. An 
effort is made to maintain a high stand- 
ard of dignity and taste in the material, 
in the labels, and in the over-all appear- 
ance, regardless of what is being 
shown. 

Many students and others who come 
to Baker Library have only the vaguest 
idea about the extensive, varied, and 
specialized collections the Lib 
contains. Exhibits of holdings of the 
Library are of two types: big displays 
in the four lobby cases, such as one 
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on “Transportation by Air,’ showing 
material from the Aviation Collection; 
and very small displays in a little case 
by the circulation desk, highlighting a 
new treasure acquired by the Library, 
such as the manuscript history of an 
eighteenth-century London jewelry 
firm. Exhibits may at times be com- 
posed solely of trade cards, money, 
engravings, or photographs, each from 
a special collection. 

The Library also seeks to stimulate 
interest in its departments and special 
collections by putting up small infor- 
mational exhibits about a specific col- 
lection, mounted on a wall board, with 
a few eye-attracting items and infor- 
mation about this particular depart- 
ment, such as hours and scope. Some- 
times this sort of exhibit has been 
placed adjacent to the collection it de- 
scribes, at other times near the card 
catalogue. The Aviation Collection, 
the Corporation Records Library, the 
Manuscript Division, the Occupational 
Reference Room, and the Kress Li- 
brary have all been featured in this 
way. 

Ranging beyond the Baker Library 
collections, exhibits have likewise 
called attention to the Railway & Lo- 
comotive Historical Society Museum, 
housed on the fourth floor of the Li- 
brary; the publications of the Business 
Historical Society and of the Division 
of Research of the Business School; 
the Harvard Business Review; and the 
Business School Archives. Special 
events at the School have been high- 
lighted, such as new buildings or 
changes in the old ones, so that the stu- 
dents will be kept informed. Since 
many of the students have had no pre- 
vious Harvard connection, an effort is 
made to put them in touch with the 
University of which they are a part by 
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reaching across the Charles River for 
exhibits. In the session of 1952, for 
example, there was a display relating 
to John Harvard and the window in 
his memory in Southwark Cathedral 
in London. A previous exhibit fea- 
tured pictures of early Harvard build- 
ings. Material has from time to time 
been made available by the Univer- 
sity Archives, the Widener Library, 
the Houghton Library, the Fogg Mu- 
seum, various Harvard research insti- 
tutions, and the Department of Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Baker’s Reference Department wel- 
comes exhibits on the use of the Li- 
brary to which inquiring students may 
be referred. There are two recurrent 
exhibits in this category: ‘How to Un- 
ravel the Mysteries of the Card Cata- 
logue,’ with a greatly enlarged cata- 
logue card as the focal point; and 
‘Steps to Success in Finding Magazine 
Articles.’ In the autumn of 1952 an 
exhibit on the various Harvard librar- 
ies was part of Baker Library’s orien- 
tation program for new students. A 
wall board, two tables, and a small ex- 
hibit case were used. A large map of 
the University and photographs iden- 
tified the buildings where the more 
important libraries are housed, and in- 
formation was given about loan regu- 
lations, hours, and subject fields. A 
small wall chart near the circulation 
desk replaced this large exhibit for 
the rest of the School year so that data 
about the Harvard libraries would 
continue to be readily available. 

Occasionally there is shown an ex- 
hibit entitled ‘Enemies of Books,’ 
which compares bookworms and book 
beetles, and the damage they do, with 
human beings who tear and cut pages 
out of books and magazines — or 
carry off material that is in great de- 
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mand without charging it. This ex- 
hibit meets with student approval, and 
has an effect upon erring students and 
faculty members, since several miss- 
ing books have been turned in each 
time the display has been run. 

Exhibits supplementing course work 
are put on from time to time at the 
request of the faculty. Two such full- 
scale lobby exhibits are scheduled each 
autumn: “The Application of Graph- 
ics,’ including historical and current 
material, with examples of distortion 
in diagrams and maps; and ‘Six Cen- 
turies of Ledgers,’ which will be de- 
scribed in detail below. When the 
students were working on a ‘case’? 
about a company organized to manu- 
facture paper umbrellas, the Library 
received a challenging request to dis- 
play a sample umbrella so that it could 
be studied but not touched. Another 
exhibit consisted of merchandise from 
Filene’s U-Serv-U Center at the Grey- 
hound Bus Terminal, ranging from a 
rubber doll to a pair of nylon stock- 
ings. 

The 1952-53 exhibit season featured 
a detailed exposition of the whole 
process of ‘Case Research.’ It is 
planned to display part of this exhibit 
permanently to inform new research 
assistants as well as students. This 
same season was also marked by an in- 
novation, an exhibit devoted to a single 
Business School course, Manufactur- 
ing, shown on twelve large boards at 
one end of Baker Library Reading 
Room. The central board stressed the 
aims of the course and how they are 
implemented. Seventeen component 
exhibits displayed the term reports 
prepared for the course by as many 

*A ‘case’ in the Business School sense is 
an actual business administrative problem 
in which action must be taken. 
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student groups, and included corre- 
spondence, photographs, pamphlets, 
diagrams, and samples of material in- 
volved in the preparation of the re- 
ports. Another exhibit having a direct 
relation to the Business School honored 
Professor Melvin T. Copeland, retir- 
ing after forty-four years of service, 
with a display of his accomplishments 
in the academic field, including his 
publications. 

At times there have been exhibits 
for and in cooperation with outside 
groups holding meetings at the School, 
such as the Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut Industrial Editors’ Associations, 
which held their joint annual confer- 
ence at the Business School in June 
1950. For this occasion there was a 
full-scale lobby display of house or- 
gans showing historical background 
material from Baker Library as well 
as the house organs published by the 
member companies in these two asso- 
ciations. A bibliography of Baker Li- 
brary material about house organs was 
prepared by the Reference Depart- 
ment for distribution at the exhibit. 
The students were very much in- 
terested and were glad to have the 
sample copies of house organs that 
were supplied to them. 

Exhibits dealing with various aspects 
of business, present or past, but not 
specifically connected with course 
work, are presented from time to time, 
as an antidote to overspecialization. 
Many individuals and organizations 
have readily cooperated in the loan of 
pertinent material for these displays. 
As examples, mention may be made 
of MrF. L. Ball’s antique penny banks, 
Wedgwood pottery and books loaned 
by Mrs Elizabeth Chellis, atomic en- 
ergy items from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, photographs from the 
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Magna Engineering Corporation, a 
survey of motion picture advertising 
from the Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation, material from the Neth- 
erlands Information Bureau, and play- 
ing cards loaned by the Librarian of 
Baker, Dr Arthur H. Cole. 

The exhibit that is most popular 
with the students is one of newspaper 
clippings called ‘H B S in the News.’ 
This display, which is located on a 
wall board in a busy corridor adjacent 
to the Student Association Office, is 
changed about once a week. It keeps 
the students up to date on alumni, 
student, and faculty honors, promo- 
tions, public appearances, and mar- 
riages. The clippings are sent in by the 
several bureaus to which the Business 
School subscribes. After they have 
been exhibited, the clippings are dis- 
tributed to the Business School Ar- 
chives, to the Alumni Office, and to 
faculty as needed. Other particularly 
popular exhibits are likewise directly 
connected with the students and their 
concerns, as, for example, one showing 
the publications of the American In- 
stitute of Management. 

The popularity of a particular ex- 
hibit, or of one type of display, is at 
times hard to assess, but there are often 
various clues to relative effectiveness. 
The students crowd about an espe- 
cially popular display, they ask ques- 
tions, they even take the trouble to 
come and tell the staff how much they 
appreciate a certain exhibit. It was 
noted that members of the Advanced 
Management class began to use the 
Corporation Records Library only 
after an exhibit about it had been dis- 
played in an adjacent corridor. Groups 
of visitors in the lobby reflect interest 
in an exhibit of general appeal. All 
exhibits attract a good deal of atten- 
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tion and even close study on the part 
of students, faculty, staff, and visitors 
alike. 

A detailed description of one of the 
lobby exhibits, ‘Six Centuries of Led- 
gers,’ shown each autumn to corre- 
late with class work in accounting, 
will give a more precise idea of what 
the Library seeks to accomplish in its 
exhibits program. ‘Six Centuries of 
Ledgers’ combines several of the pur- 
poses mentioned above: it is put on for 
a faculty member to supplement class 
work; it displays material from a Baker 
Library department, the Manuscript 
Division; it combines historical and re- 
cent material; it is of interest to the 
various segments of the Library’s pub- 
lic. 

The historical section of this exhibit 
was assembled from the collections in 
Baker Library, the modern was com- 
piled by Professor Charles A. Bliss 
with the assistance of several Boston 
firms. It is arranged in four cases. 
The first case shows accounts kept in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries (including 
a photostat of accounts kept in Genoa 
in 1340, the oldest extant example of 
bookkeeping by double entry), two 
Medici ledgers, a ledger kept by the 
Barberini family, and a memorandum 
book of the same period, in which the 
accounting data were assembled. 

The next case, covering the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, shows 
the journal of a Boston general store 
from 1685 to 1689, the ledger of John 
Warner, a London goldsmith, cover- 
ing the years 1691 to 1696, Peter 
Faneuil’s ledger of 1725, and the led- 
ger of the Massachusetts Bank (now 
the First National Bank), as well as 
a quill pen and a sander for drying the 
ink (to contrast with the accounting 
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machinery shown in the last case). 
The third case brings together past and 
present accounting with a picture of 
Babylonian tablets of 549 B.C. and a 
brochure describing the National Cash 
Register Company’s ‘Complete Indus- 
trial Accounting Plan’ published in 
1950. Several nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century ledgers are shown also, 
and a full spindle demonstrates how 
bookkeeping data were assembled on 
little handwritten slips in the nine- 
teenth century —a step ahead of the 
memorandum book shown in the first 
exhibit case. The last case is strictly 
modern: machine-produced accounts, 
including the ledger sheets, the actual 
sorter-head of an accounting machine, 
and four cartoons entitled ‘Punch,’ 
‘Sorter,’ ‘Choosey,’ and “Tabby,’ show- 
ing the principal functions of an ac- 
counting machine. Carefully detailed 
labels explain the important develop- 
ments, from the earliest double entry 
bookkeeping, based on figures labori- 
ously recorded by hand, to the effi- 
cient mechanized accounting systems 
of today. ; 

Many Baker Library exhibits are 
used over and over, though not so 
often as the one described above. A 
detailed record is kept of each ex- 
hibit, including a diagram of the ar- 
rangement of each case, a list of the 
material for each (with source), and 
the labels. This record is put into a 
large manila envelope that is marked 
according to a classification scheme 
determining its arrangement in the 
file of old exhibits. A notation on the 
outside of the envelope gives the 
months and the year of exhibition. 
With the exceptions noted, exhibits 
are not, as a rule, shown twice to the 
same Business School ‘generation.’ 
Some exhibits become out of date and 
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have to be revised; others, being purely 
historical, can be repeated without 
change. Care is taken to change an 
exhibit before it grows stale, which 
results in considerable variation in 
duration, one month being the aver- 
age period. 

The person in charge of exhibits — 
at present the undersigned —is re- 
sponsible for scheduling and arranging 
all exhibits in Baker Library and all 
requests are cleared through her. The 
public departments of the Library 
may schedule exhibits on their own, 
calling for assistance if they wish. 
Supplies for all exhibits, including 
those put on by departments, are main- 
tained in a central location by the per- 
son in charge of exhibits. 

The staff undertakes to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with everyone in- 
terested in putting on exhibits, by 
supplying labels and other exhibit ma- 
terials, by giving suggestions or ad- 
vice, or by helping more actively. 
Circumstances govern the degree of 
participation. Faculty, students, and 
Library department members are usu- 
ally quite anxious to receive help with 
exhibit problems, One student brought 
a collection of posters that he thought 
would make an interesting display but 
he had no idea how to proceed. There 
was no regular exhibit area suitable 
for a poster collection and there was 
also the problem — an ever-present 
one with exhibits—of showing the 
posters without damaging them. How- 
ever, they were finally hung in a satis- 
factory manner on the grille above 
the circulation desk. By way of con- 
trast, there was the student who asked 
to put on an exhibition of coal and did 
the whole thing himself, except for 
some editorial oversight and the typ- 
ing of the labels. 
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To work out the program of ex- 
hibits so that it varies through the year; 
to meet all demands for different types 
of coverage; to assemble exhibits effec- 
tively and with consistently high 
standards, yet without taking too 
much time — all this is a constant chal- 
lenge to the knowledge and efficiency 
of the personnel involved. Many 
people besides those directly responsi- 
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ble for exhibits are called upon to help 
in locating material, in supplying data 
for the legends, and in various other 
ways. The prompt cooperation of all 
who have been asked to help has con- 
tributed very greatly to the develop- 
ment of the exhibits program at Baker 


Library. 


DorotrHea D. REEVES 


The Swift-Pope Miscellanies of 1732: Corrigendum 


R M. L. POSTON of Ex- 
1) mouth, Devon, has called the 

editor’s attention to the fact 
that the Swift document published in 
the Bu.tetin, VI (1952), 387-390, as 
‘hitherto unknown’ was printed by 
John Nichols in his Supplement to 
Dr. Swift's Works (London, 1779), 
II, 277-278, and subsequently in the 
appendix to Scott’s life of Swift in the 
Scott edition of Swift’s Works (Edin- 
burgh, 1814), I, ciii. It was not printed 
by Elrington Ball in his edition of 
Swift's Correspondence, Vol. IV, 
where in a footnote to p. 342 (n. 2) 
and in Appendix X (pp. 480-487) 
Ball prints and wrongly interprets 
other documents that concern this 
episode, The chief purpose of the note 
in the BULLETIN was to modify Ball’s 
account of the matter, and one trusts 


that the interpretation of the docu- 
ment may still stand. In fact, one 
might oppose even more emphatically 
Ball’s notion that Pope (not Swift) 
was playing off one publisher against 
another in order to make more money 
for himself. Swift’s friends rely on 
his statement that never but once did 
he make anything out of his writing, 
and that then the profit was the re- 
sult of Pope’s management. Swift’s 
claim was not quite true, but there is 
no evidence at all that in the matter 
under discussion either Swift or Pope 
was trying to ‘make money.’ 

In any event, editor and contributor 
are alike grateful to Dr Poston for 
pointing out the erroneous statement 
regarding first publication of the Swift 
document. 

GeEorGE SHERBURN 


News of the Libraries 


ADDED SERVICES IN THE 
LAMONT LIBRARY 


N the summer of 1950, the La- 
mont Library acquired a Magne- 
cord tape recorder for the joint 


use of the Woodberry Poetry Room, 
the Theatre Collection, and the Har- 
vard Summer School. The machine 
was first used to record the Poetry 
Conference offered as a special feature 
of the 1950 Summer School. Among 











the poets and critics participating in 
the conference were Stephen Spender, 
Marianne Moore, Pierre Emmanuel, 
John Crowe Ransome, and Peter 
Viereck. 

During the past two years, Professor 
Frederick C, Packard, Jr, and Mr John 
L. Sweeney, Curator of the Poetry 
Room, have been selecting and record- 
ing programs of poetry and related 
literature. In addition, the Library 
has made arrangements to acquire ap- 
propriate recordings from other uni- 
versities, the Lowell Institute Coopera- 
tive Broadcasting Council, and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

A tape playback machine, equipped 
so that four students can listen at one 
time, has been installed in the Poetry 
Room. Over one hundred poetic, dra- 
matic, and other literary selections are 
now available; mimeographed lists of 
the tapes can be obtained in the Poetry 
Room. A more detailed account of 
the tape recording program will ap- 
pear in a future issue of the BULLETIN, 
in conjunction with a general article 
on the Poetry Room. 

In the autumn of 1952, the library 
installed an F.M. radio in the Forum 
Room. Every Friday afternoon, the 
broadcast of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s performance has been 
made available to the student body. 
This has replaced the Friday after- 
noon music hour on records which the 
Library had been conducting. 

Professor G. Wallace Woodworth 
has commented Thursday afternoons 
on “Tomorrow’s Symphony.’ This 
program has become a regular feature 
on the Forum Room schedule. From 
time to time, special radio perform- 
ances — music, literature, and current 
events — have been listed. 


Notes 
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GRADUATE LOUNGE IN 
WIDENER 


URING the spring term of 
1) 1953 an innovation in the 

services of the Widener Li- 
brary was the operation of a lounge 
to provide a meeting ground for fac- 
ulty and graduate students of both 
Harvard and Radcliffe in the Arts and 
Sciences. The lounge, sponsored by 
the Library Committee of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Graduate Student Council, 
was opened February 16, in the room 
on the first floor that formerly housed 
the Bindery office. Coffee has been 
provided Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays from three to five o'clock. 
Patronage during this first experimen- 
tal period has thoroughly justified 
continuation during the coming aca- 
demic year. 


RENOVATION IN THE EDUCA- 
TION AND OBSERVATORY 
LIBRARIES 


[= past spring has seen the 
renovation of two of Har- 
vard’s special libraries, the 
Library of the Graduate School of 
Education, in Lawrence Hall, and the 
Astronomical Observatory Library, 
on Garden Street. In the Education 
Library, old light fixtures have been 
replaced with fluorescent units, and 
the rooms have been repainted, The 
Student Association of the School of 
Education played an active role in the 
redecoration, selecting the colors for 
the rooms and participating in a com- 
mittee to discuss with the Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Fogg Museum the 
possibility of the loan of appropriate 
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pictures to hang on the walls. A weed- 
ing of the Library’s holdings, necessi- 
tated by the excessive weight on the 
flooring, and amounting to about one 
half of the collection, has likewise 
been effected. Single copies removed 
in the process have been transferred 
to Widener for disposition, and dupli- 
cates have been sold. 

Transfer of roughly half the con- 
tents of the Observatory Library to 
Widener and other Harvard libraries 
was reported in the preceding issue of 
this Buttetin (Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 
137). Since the transfer, the consoli- 
dation of the remaining holdings and 
a redecoration of the library rooms 
have been completed. The collection 
has been concentrated from seven 
scattered rooms to three in close prox- 
imity. The main collection is housed 
in the auditorium, where a mezzanine 
makes possible double shelving round 
three sides of the room. A second 
room contains the vertical file collec- 
tion and current publications of other 
observatories. The third room is given 
over to current periodicals and the 
Astronomical Tutorial Library, whose 
books do not circulate. This latter 
room has been specially renovated 
with comfortable chairs, fluorescent 
lighting, and individual lamps to pro- 
vide an atmosphere conducive to read- 
ing and study. 
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ADDITIONAL STACKS FOR 
WIDENER AND HOUGHTON 


HEN the Lamont Library 
7 ," ) was opened in January 1949, 
the two levels — basement 
and basement mezzanine — assigned 
to Widener and Houghton to provide 
additional stack space received only 
about fifteen per cent and forty per 
cent respectively of their potential 
complement of shelves.’ It was then 
thought that additional shelving might 
be called for in about five years’ time. 
These additions are now in process of 
installation. The Widener level is to 
be shelved to capacity, plus the in- 
stallation of twenty-seven stalls for 
graduate students, who will have ac- 
cess to the basement level from the 
stairway behind the charging desk at 
the west entrance of Lamont. The 
greater part of the open area in the 
Houghton level will be filled in with 
shelves, together with four more store 
rooms, two large and two small, but 
some floor space will be left unoccu- 
pied at the extreme west end of the 
level, thus providing some flexibility 
in future arrangements. The current 
installations on both levels are to be 
completed during the summer. 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘The Lamont Li- 
brary, II: Function,’ Harvarp Lrsrary But- 
LeTIN, II] (1949), 13 and 21. 
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